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BA takes 
Newton’s new 
wheelchair 


| A new wheelchair designed and 


produced by Newton, The Spas- 
tics Society’s sheltered work- 


| shop in Birmingham, is to be 


standard equipment on British 
Airways 747 and TriStar aircraft. 
The order, worth &6000, was 
for 42 chairs. They were deli- 
vered to Heathrow last month. 
Skychair, as it is called, is spe- 
cially designed as an_ inflight 
chair. The seat is the same height 
as a cabin seat and the chair is 
narrow enough to allow disabled 
people to move around. Most 
important of all, disabled people 
will now be able to use the lava- 


tory unassisted, because the 


backrest folds away to seat level 
so they can transfer backwards 
on to the loo. 

“It all started when a disabled 


‘person compained about being 


manhandled in flight and asked 
us to design a chair,” said Alan 
James, Newton’s sales and 
marketing manager. 

“John Singleton, our engineer, 
designed a prototype which we 
showed to Access to the Skies, 
the internationaf working party 
that is trying to improve facilities 
for disabled people. We carried 
out the modifications suggested 
by Dr Jim Dunlop and when Brit- 
ish Airways saw the chair, they 


~ said that’s what they needed.” 


Peter Heaver, Newton’s gene- 
ral manager, is delighted. “We’re 


hoping that many other airlines 


even 


a 


— 


will take Skychair,” he said. 
Aer Lingus and KLM have 


_ already expressed interest. 


Newton’s’ other — slim-line 


- chair, the Streamliner, is already 


used as a general purpose and 
boarding chair by several inter- 
national airlines, including BA. 


Adrian Meredith 


On board — Elizabeth Fan- 
shawe, director of the Disabled 
Living Foundation. 


Tony Newton watches Paul Rogers drilling holes ‘for a wine rack. 


“He’s down to earth— like us” 


Tony Newton, Minister for Social 
Security, went to Plymouth last 
month to see two examples of 
The Spastics Society’s work: a 
modern industrial unit and a 
family helped by a community 
care system. 

People who met him remarked 
on his interest and the practical 
questions he asked. “He seems 
like one of us — he’s down to 
earth”, said Andrew Power, a 
worker at Beaumont Products 
Plymouth Works, where the 
minister talked to everyone. 

Beaumont Products is housed 
in a specially adapted unit on a 
modern industrial estate. It 
offers its workforce of 42 re- 
sponsibility in running the unit 


- and the chance to get away from 


dull contract work. 

“I was much impressed by the 
extension from sub-contracting 
to the design and manufacture of 
their own products, especially 
the woodwork’, said Tony New- 
ton. He saw the new range of 
pine-wood kitchen equipment 
(see page 13). 

He also met Geoffrey and 


Pamela Pillar, who use the Ply- 
mouth Care Scheme. Set up a 
year ago under the MSC Com- 
munity Programme, it gives the 
kind of practical help to disabled 
people that a relative would 
give. In the Pillars’ case this is 
lifting, because Mr Pillar is para- 
lysed down one side and his wife 
has a weak back. 

“I told the minister that if we 
didn’t have the care assistant I 
would have to go on till my back 
gave way and then my husband 
would have to go back to hospit- 
al”, said Mrs Pillar. 

Fortunately, with the help of 
Plymouth Social Services, the 
scheme has secured Urban Aid 
for the next 5 years. Tony New- 
ton was encouraged to find such 
a working partnership between 
Statutory authorities and a 
voluntary organisation. 

“This sort of partnership is 

ctucial to good community 
care’’, he said. 
* Tony Newton is to meet John 
Cox to discuss the impact of gov- 
ernment policies on residential 
care. 


Pioneering resource centre 


The Spastics Society is to have a 
microelectronics resource cen- 
tre. It is believed to be the first of 
its kind in a voluntary organisa- 
tion. 

“It is essential that we co- 
ordinate what is going on in our 
schools and support the staff in 
the development of this field,” 
said Freddie Green, the director 
of education. “The resource cen- 
tre will be another pioneering 
venture for the Society.” 

The centre will keep teachers, 
therapists and parents informed 
about new equipment and soft- 
ware, loan out input devices and 
software for assessment, run staff 
training courses and liaise with 
teachers and programmers to 
make sure that pupils get the 
most benefit from the new tech- 
nology. 

Located at Fitzroy Square, it 


will be run by Dr Janet Larcher, 
the new development officer 
(microtechnology ). The open- 
ing date has yet to be fixed. 

The proposal for a resource 
centre was put forward by Janet 
Larcher in a feasibility study 
completed in February. 

She spent six months visiting 
26 schools and further educa- 
tion colleges run by the national 
Society or its affiliated groups. 

She found 79 computers in 26 
schools, but over half the com- 
puters were in 2 schools while 8 
schools had no computers at all. 

Predictably, there was a 
dearth of knowledge about suit- 
able software, the variety of in- 
put devices available and how 
the computer could be inte- 
grated into the curriculum. Also 
there was considerable overlap 
between the needs of schools. 


£1.5 million job scheme 


The government has made 1.5 
million available to voluntary 
organisations to provide an em- 
ployment placement service for 
disabled people. 

The scheme was announced 
by Alan Clark, Under Secretary of 
State for Employment, at 
RADAR’s EmployAbility 85 Con- 
ference in Manchester on 18 
April. 

The Manpower Services Com- 
mission will be able to distribute 
£2 million in each of the next 
three years to organisations who 
want to “experiment with new 
ways of placing people in em- 
ployment or of supporting them 
once they have obtained jobs,” 
he said. 

“My hope is that some of the 
voluntary organisations who 
have not looked at what they 
might do in the employment 
field will now be encouraged to 
think about designing schemes.” 
* A Manpower Services Com- 
mission working group has made 
recommendations to improve 
the effectiveness of the present 
quota scheme. 

These include increasing 
awareness of the scheme 
amongst employers and disabled 
people by encouraging registra- 
tion of disabled people, and 
contacting employers on a 


more regular basis to stress the 
benefits and obligations of em- 
ploying disabled people. 

It also recommends tighten- 
ing up on the operation of the 
Permit Scheme. 

More research should be car- 
ried out, it says, to find out why 
many employed and unem- 
ployed people are not registered 
disabled. 

The Report on Suggestions for 
Improving the Effectiveness of 
the Quota Scheme sets out opin- 
ions from the MSC, Confedera- 
tion of British Industry, Trades 
Union Congress and _ various 
voluntary organisations. It aims 
to advise the Manpower Services 
Commission on future policy. 
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tilt and relax pushchair 
Attractive, stylish and colourful, the THAMES— 


tilt and relax pushchair is especially suited to 
the severely handicapped child and young adult. 
Its 12” rear wheels and front swivel castors make 
it easy to manoeuvre and ideal for indoor as 

well as outdoor use. Its deep 2” cushioning 
provides comfortable supportive seating, the 
seat itself tilts back 25° assisting posture 

and can be quickly detached to use as 

a car seat in most varieties of cars. 

A supportive range of extras and 


accessories are also available. 


Approved and supplied 
by the DHSS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


No “evasion 
tactics” by 
doctors over the 
causes of cp 


In reply to Andrew and Cather- 
ine Canham’s letter (Disability 
Now, March) there was no sug- 
gestion from the meeting that 
parents should not be told that 
their child was handicapped and 
in what ways as early as possible. 
Mr and Mrs Canham’s points are 
valid and, hopefully, normal 
practice today. 

The so-called “evasion tactics” 
often arise from genuine uncer- 
tainty when the paediatrician is 
anxious to give the baby the be- 
nefit of the doubt. 

The question of legal action is 
much more difficult, but the con- 
flicts involved are: 

1. The diagnosis of cerebral palsy 
does not necessarily mean that 
the child suffered perinatal dam- 
age. 

2. Since symmetrical spasticity 
(eg spastic diplegia) in a child 
with a normal perinatal history 
has about a 1 in 9 risk of recur- 
ring in a future pregnancy, the 
judgment on whether there was 
a significantly abnormal birth is 
genetically very important. 

3. The fact that you give a family 
your opinion that a child’s prob- 
lems can probably be attributed 
to abnormalities in the perinatal 
period does not mean that they 
are someone’s, or some organisa- 
tion’s, fault. 

To equate cause with blame in 
any of these situations is in- 
appropriate and may hinder 
emotional adjustment. 

Where there could be a case 
for negligence on the conduct of 
a delivery, the sensible approach 
would seem to be for the 
paediatrician concerned _ to 


obtain all the information avail- 
able and then answer questions 
put by the parents honestly and 
in detail. He should also suggest 
that the family get at least one 
other opinion before legal pro- 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 


Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 


ceedings are started. 

In my view, because of the 
time, problems and expense in- 
volved, the doctor should not in- 
itiate this course of action but 
should answer questions put to 
him by parents. 

Dr Brian Neville 
Executive Secretary 
Medical Education and 
Information Unit 
Guy’s Hospital 

London SE1 9RT 


Over 19s — 
feasibility study 


planned 

In reply to Mrs Dick’s letter (Dis- 
ability Now, April), the 1981 
Education Act is quite clear — 
local education authorities have 
a duty to provide for a young 
person’s special education needs 
up to the 19th birthday, provid- 
ing that young person is a reg- 
istered pupil of a school and is 
subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act. 

The Society’s Education Divi- 
sion is also quite clear that for 
many young people with severe 
learning difficulties “education” 
should continue beyond 19. 
What we are not yet clear about 
is the nature of that education 
nor, indeed, where it should take 
place. Of course, both will vary 
from person to person according 
to individual need. 

A feasibility study of the wide 
and complex issues relating to 
needs and the provision to meet 
those needs and, unfortunately, 
more important, the funding to 
support such provision, is con- 
templated in the very near fu- 
ture. 

John Belcher and myself are in 
complete agreement as to the 
range of problems to be addres- 
sed and we can only hope that 
similar understanding and co- 
operation between local educa- 
tion authorities and social ser- 
vices departments in local au- 
thorities will be fostered by The 
Spastics Society’s initiative. 
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communication, 
no press 
coverage 


Voluntary organisations are be- 
coming increasingly competi- 
tive and the areas of interest 
often overlap. The profile of an 
individual charity is therefore 
very important if one wishes to 
remain in the public eye through 
the media. So a good Press Office 
is essential. 

Unlike a tangible product 
whose image is easy to capture, 
The Spastics Society is extreme- 
ly diverse and complex and has 
many commitments. It is here 
that the Press Office can assist by 
identifying topical issues and 
then trying to educate journal- 
ists about the needs of the 
Society. 

The Press Office is a two-way 
channel: we sift through news- 
papers and periodicals, constant- 
ly watch television and listen to 
radio in order to keep the Socie- 
ty up to date on current trends 
and events. We also feed new 
and pioneering policies to the 
media. 

The Press Office and the 
Society as a whole cannot afford 


We are aware of the enormous 
problem facing those parents of 
young people approaching 19 
and are encouraging the Society 
to address itself to possible solu- 
tions. 

Freddie Green 
Director of Education 


Adult, but not 
treated as adult 


I think Roger Billinge’s letter 
(Disability Now, April) shows a 
lack of understanding in real 
terms. 

On 2 March, an article 
appeared in The Guardian enti- 
tled “When financial independ- 
ence buys real freedom”, which 
indicates clearly that in the area 
of finance people who are men- 
tally handicapped are not being 
treated in an adult way. I have 
also received a letter from the 
parent of a former student which 
reveals that neither the student 
nor the parent were treated in an 
adult fashion — and that was 
within The Spastics Society’s re- 
sidential provision. 

As regards the lack of objectiv- 
ity, I would argue that there are 
so many theories about adult- 
hood that it is incredibly difficult 
to qualify it, particularly in terms 
of “systematic facilitation.” To 
compound the error by suggest- 
ing that “without a goal it is not 
possible to arrive” seems to deny 
a large amount of the learning 
that takes place in our society. 

With reference to assessment: 
as I understand it, the purpose is 
to present an easily accessible 
document that will inform the 
person receiving it of the sub- 
jects abilities and disabilities 
rather than to provide a fort- 
night’s reading material. 

Finally, | would reiterate that 
special schools still tend to in- 
hibit the transition to adulthood, 
and I would draw Mr Billinge’s 
attention to a recent article in 
the Oxford Review of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 9, No. 3, “Towards the 
Integration of Mentally Hand- 
icapped Children in Education” 
(T.Booth). 

Further to that, when a parent 
says, “It was better when he was 
treated as a 4 year-old; he didn’t 
say no”, then I believe that there 
is a lot of work to be done in 
enabling that transition to take 
place. 


Monica Hart 


to sit back and take a passive, ex- 
pectant role when dealing with 
the media. This does not mean 
that the Society should be seen 
as aggressive by the press, but it 
should be a vital informative 
body — reliable and efficient in 
responding quickly to the 
media’s needs. In this way we 
can build up a relationship with 
members of the press, guaran- 
teeing that our views will be 
heard. 

The strength of the Press 
Office is derived from the sup- 
port and communication net- 
work of The Spastics Society. 
Communication must be two- 
way. We in the Press Office rely 
greatly on co-operation — not 


Peter L. Knight 

Vice Principal 

Dene College 
Shipbourne Road, 
Tonbridge TN11 9NT 


Alpha Committee 
aims: marvellous 
in theory 


I was one of the 65 people who 
went to Beaumont College in 
Lancaster on the 22 February for 
the one-day seminar. As the only 
representative from the London 
Region, I found it interesting to 
hear the views of the North West 
Region. I found their views and 
complaints about the Society are 
much the same as ours. 

I read Sharon Hughes’ article 
(Disability Now, March) with 
interest, especially the aims of 
the Alpha Advisory Committee. I 
have been informed that the full- 
time research and development 
officer will be appointed shortly. 
My concern is with aim No. 3: “to 
encourage cp people to partici- 
pate in the activities of the Socie- 
ty and to contribute to future 
policy.” 

While sounding marvellous in 
theory, when it comes to putting 
it into practice I suggest that the 
directors will say it is not prac- 
tical. And, ifso, on what basis? Do 
they feel threatened by cp 
people? 

I think the Alpha Committees 
should be involved with discri- 
mination against disabled people 
and especially cp people be- 
cause cp’s find it easier to speak 
to other cp’s who have similar 
experiences. Able-bodied peo- 
ple can only imagine what it is 
like to be discriminated against: 
to be refused entry because you 
are in a wheelchair, or to be 
asked to leave because your food 
goes all over the table when 
you're in a restaurant. 

On the subject of developing 
links with other disabled associa- 
tions (“Mind the Gap!” March 
issue ), this is an excellent idea. I 
have already been approached 
by the local organiser of MEN- 
CAP who is interested in co- 
operating. That is just one orga- 
nisation, but a small beginning. 
Denise Bloomfield 
Chairperson, 

Alpha Advisory Committee 
London Region 


next year, next month or in 
week, but within a few hours’ o 
asking for assistance. Journalists 
have deadlines which have to be’ 
met. 
As the Society is so regional- 
ised and scattered, communica- 
tion quickly breaks down. . 
One of my greatest ambitions 
since taking up the post of Press’ 
Officer has been to meet, liaise 
with and build up a relationship 
of trust and co-operation with all 
branches and at all levels. This 
has meant travelling out into the 
regions and learning at first hand 
how different aspects of the Soci- 
ety operate. 
Hopefully, we should be 
viewed by members of the Socie 
ty as welcoming, discreet, di- 
plomatic and tactful. 
One of the most important” 
aspects of our work is to offer a 
back-up service of advice, in- 
formation and support to region-— 
al staff. 
There is a stigma about talking 
to the press which need not be. 
With guidance and_ training, 
being interviewed by the medi 
can become second nature. 
Everyone within The Spastics 
Society is a specialist in his or her 
own field. The Press Office is a 
service which should be called 
upon by you all. 
Please help me to help you 
and thereby the whole of The 
Spastics Society. 


No insight 
As a contributor to the London 
Regional Conference, I feel I 
must clarify Hillary Lane’s 
thoughts on my workshop, “an 
ordinary life” (Disability Now, 
April ) and how an ordinary life is 
lived on normalisation princi-_ 
ples. 4 
I suppose it was sheer lunacy. 
on my part to attempt to present — 
the principle of “ordinary life” in” 
one hour, and my original fears 
have materialised — that some 
people misunderstood or were 
confused, or both. 4 
Normalisation has nothing to 
do with normal. I do not use the 
word as it has so many confusing 
connotations. “An ordinary life” 
says so much more; “a valued 
life” is the truest meaning. 
The aim of providing services 
ona normalization principle is to 
see people with disabilities hay- 
ing the same opportunities, 
choices, value and status as those 
who do not have a disability. 
Disabled people should not be 
blamed for their circumstances 
or their “mental attitude” which, 
Mrs Lane says, “holds them 
back”. Instead they should be 
given an opportunity to build 
confidence and develop a posi- 
tive self-image. Society doesn’t 
owe anyone a living, but it 
should afford its citizens dignity 
and respect. 
It was unfortunate that the 
Society's new film, Jnsight, 
which is designed for general au-- 
diences who have little know- 
ledge of cp, was previewed by 
“experts” all wanting to be film 
critics. 
No film will ever be perfect or 
say everything. This is one of a 
series to be produced during the 


i 
: 
; 


-next few years, which will ex-_ 


plore education, mental hand- 
icap, children, employment and 
other important issues. 

If Insight is presented by Soci- . 
ety staff as an introduction to a 
talk or discussion and accompa-— 
nied by the excellent leaflet it 
will be a vast improvement on 
Caring for Spastics which many 
of us have used reluctantly. 

Sue Smith 

NE Regional Services Officer 
Sue Smith will be reporting on 
the normalization course she 
gave at Castle Priory College in 
next month’s Disability Now 
Editor. 


“In our 1978 Report on the 
education of children with 
special needs, we had a chap- 
‘ter entitled “Parents as Part- 
mers” in which we urged 
‘teachers to take seriously the 
_parental understanding of 
_the handicapped child and to 
treat parents as equals. 

I think, looking back, that 
we exaggerated. For in educa- 
tional matters, parents can- 
not be the equals of teachers, 

if teachers are to be regarded 

_as true professionals. 

Even though educating the 
child is a joint enterprise, in- 
volving both home and 
school, parents should real- 
ise that they cannot have the 

_ last word. 

_ Itisa question of collabora- 
tion, not partnership. Some- 
times it must be acknow- 

ledged that the _ teacher 
knows best. The teacher must 
be prepared to argue his case 
and explain it as an expert. 

_ Such a collaborative rela- 
tionship, less than equality, 
yet not authoritarian; author- 

_itative, yet not patronising, is 
one requiring sensitivity and 
tact. In the exercise of such 
virtues lies the professional- 


_ ism of the properly trained 


teacher. 
(Baroness Warnock) 


What a pity Baroness Warnock 
fails to understand, or perhaps 
has forgotten, her Committee of 
Enquiry’s concepts of part- 


_ nership and equality. 


No one is suggesting that pa- 
rents are necessarily the equals 
of teachers and should have the 
last word in the pedagogic ele- 


ments of their children’s de- 


Sess 


a 
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velopment. What is being said is 


» that the parents’ unique con- 


tribution to the knowledge and 
understanding of their children 
‘is as valued as that of profession- 
als. 


“Mary Warnock’s view of col- 


laboration as “less than equality, 
yet not authoritarian; authorita- 
tive, yet not patronising” is what 
has turned most parents into yet 
another compliant client group, 
suffering the patronage and in- 
dignity of remarks such as, “Well, 
Mother, how is he today?” 

No wonder a small minority of 
parents have become, as she puts 


Uns 
ones ‘ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Towards 
accessible buildings 


New bulding regulations coming 
into force on 1 August will mean 
that all new offices, shops and 
other new public, single storey 
buildings including those for 
educational purposes will be ac- 
cessible to disabled people. 

All such premises will be gov- 
erned by British Standard Code 
on Access for the Disabled to 
Buildings (BS 5810). 

The regulations also specify 
the minimum number of wheel- 
chair spaces to be made available 
in new sports stadia and 
auditoria. 

The Government is commit- 
ted to extending the range of the 
regulations over the next few 
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“What a pity Baroness Warnock 


fails to understand, or perhaps has 
forgotten, her Committee of Enquiry’s 
concepts of partnership and equality” 


Freddie Green, director of education, rejects the down-grading of parents 
revealed in the 1985 Dimbleby Lecture 
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it, “pushy” or “indifferent”. 

Most parents wish only to use 
their best endeavours on behalf 
of their children. 

One can only be thankful that 
with statements such as these, 
the legislators saw fit to give 
some parents statutory rights of 
involvement, so that whether 
professionals like it or not pa- 
rents are part of due processes. 


years in line with requests from 
The Spastics Society and others. 

On 3 April, Dafydd Wigley MP 
(Plaid Cymru), asked whether 
steps would be taken to ensure 
that facilities for disabled people 
are provided in alterations and 
extensions carried out to ex- 
isting buildings. 

Sir George Young said that a 
circular will accompany the new 
amendment and it will draw the 
attention of designers and de- 
velopers to the Chronically Sick 
and Disabled Persons Act 1970, 
under which there is an obliga- 
tion to ensure that reasonable 
provision for disabled people is 
made both in new and converted 
buildings. 

There are considerable prac- 
tical difficulties, he said, in devis- 
ing regulations which can apply 
to alterations and extensions to 
buildings and result in positive 
improvements in access for dis- 
abled people. 

The building regulations app- 
ly only to building work and can- 
not require the provision of faci- 
lities that do not already exist. 


Criminal records 


Harriet Harman MP (Labour) 
asked the government if it would 
amend the present arrange- 
ments regarding police disclo- 
sures to social services depart- 
ments about the previous con- 
victions of any employee or 
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Let us also be thankful that the 
Education Act 1981 embodies 
those concepts of parental part- 
nership as expressed in the ori- 
ginal Report. 

The right of parents to see the 
advice given to local education 
authorities about their  chil- 
dren’s needs has, at a stroke, in- 
creased the accountability of 
professionals. The rights of 


potential employee in all sectors 
of residential care for the elder- 
ly, mentally-handicapped, physi- 
cally handicapped and chroni- 
cally ill. She asked for a state- 
ment. 

David Mellor replied that the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department intends to review 
the arrangements under which 
information about the criminal 
background of those seeking 
work in positions of responsibil- 
ity with children is made avail- 
able to those who need to know 
it. 

Although the terms of refer- 
ence of the review do not at pre- 
sent extend to the groups men- 
tioned, the Secretary of State 
would be willing to consider evi- 
dence for a change of practice 
and had not ruled out the possi- 
bility of extending the review at 
a later stage. 

The Spastics Society will be re- 
sponding positively. 


Teacher training 


Liberal MP Clement Freud asked 
the Government to include an 
introduction to the teaching of 
children with special education- 
al needs as part of basic teacher 
training. 

Robert Dunn MP replied that 
criteria for the approval of initial 
teacher training courses were 
issued in April 1984. Among the 
requirements are that students 
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appeal — if necessary, to the 
Secretary of State — have made 
the LEAs more accountable. 

The equation Zs different — let 
it remain so. 

However, if the new balance is 
to be maintained, then the needs 
of parents must be met. (Here I 
am indebted to a parent, Pauline 
Wright, who is working as a pre- 
school home liaison teacher. She 


should be introduced to ways of 
identifying children with special 
educational needs, helped to 
appreciate what the ordinary 
school can and cannot do for 
such children, and given some 
knowledge of the specialist help 
available. 

All initial teacher training 
courses are to be reviewed. It is 
expected that teacher training 
institutions which do_ not 
already include an introduction 
to special educational needs in 
their initial training will soon 
take steps to do so. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Drugs savings 


What will the government do if 
after one year the savings from 
the limited drugs list are insigni- 
ficant? The Countess of Mar (In- 
dependent) asked this question 
on 2 April. 

“We are confident that sub- 
stantial savings will be made and 
see no need to consider alterna- 
tives to the selected list,” replied 


Baroness Trumpington,  Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary of 
State at the DHSS. 


German limbs 
for the NHS? 


Artificial limbs were the subject 
ofa question which turned into a 


formation on_ policy, 


is a source of help and inspira- 
tion to an increasing number of 
parents and, indeed, a sobering 
influence on professionals. ) 

There is an overriding need, 
she says, for clear, unambiguous 
information about the range of 
services and the educational 
provision available, whether in 
special schools, support units or 
mainstream schools; also, for in- 
proce- 
dures, assessment and decision- 
making. But above all, parents 
need information about their 
contribution to those processes 
and their involvement in them. 

Out of the need for informa- 
tion comes the need for explana- 
tion and amplification of that in- 
formation. These are essential if 
parents are to fully understand 
and assimiliate what could, at 
first, appear to be confusing and 
complicated, and if they are to 
have a clear idea of what is ex- 
pected of them. 

Apart from these essentially 
practical needs, parents also 
have emotional needs. These are 
more varied and more difficult to 
assess. The feelings generated by 
having a child who is “different” 
are so complex that parents 
themselves find it difficult to 
analyse or come to terms with 
them. In their relationships with 
parents, professionals will bear 
significant responsibilities for 
meeting those needs. 

The most important emotion- 
al need is to be sure that one’s 
opinions are being considered 
seriously. That is an integral part 
of partnership. 

The following words, I be- 
lieve, show professionals the 
way to true humility. They were 
written by Pauline Wright in re- 
sponse to the Warnock Report’s 
description of the unique needs 
of parents. 

“However, there is one thing 
they (parents) do have in com- 
mon. They have a sadness and a 
worry that underlies all they do, 
and they know that in most 
cases, certainly with the more 
handicapping conditions, that 
that sadness will be with them 
for the rest of their lives. It is vital 
that all professionals remember 
that for many families this sad- 
ness and vulnerability is a daily 
reality.” 

Humility is the key to part- 
nership and equality. 


short debate in the Lords on 2 
April. 

Baroness Masham of Ilton (In- 
dependent) asked whether the 
Government would make it 
possible for the NHS to import 
German artificial limbs for NHS 
patients. 

Baroness Lockwood (Labour ) 
added that German socketry 
skills are widely felt to be super- 
ior to British skills. Some sockets 
in Germany are made out of a 
soft plastic which is better at re- 
lieving pain. German artificial 
limbs are available under the 
NHS in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland but apparently not in En- 
gland. 

Replying for the Government, 
Lord Caithness said that the in- 
dependent working party which 
is currently reviewing the ser- 
vices provided by ALACs in Eng- 
land would be considering arti- 
ficial limbs and components 
made overseas. In any case, he 
said, there would be no difficulty 
about a company from a Euro- 
pean Community State selling its 
products in this country. 

Lord Caithness agreed with 
Lord Ennals, who had urged that 
the provision of the best possible 
and most comfortable service 
was of the utmost importance. In 
fact, he said, a prosthetic training 
school at Roehampton is due to 
open this month. 


Sharron Saint Michael 
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Smith, , The Spastics 


Nigel 
Society’s Conference Organiser. 


The conference was opened by 
John Cox, director of The Spas- 
tics Society, who explained how 
DISTECH had developed since 
the first conference in 1981. He 
talked of the Society’s other in- 
itiatives such as the Working Par- 
ty set up in 1977 and later re- 
named ADAPT (Action on Dis- 
abled  Person’s Transport), 
which produced an influential 
report. 

Considerable progress had 
been made, he said, but a great 
deal still remained to be done, 
particularly in “making ‘ordin- 
ary public transport capable of 
catering for less severely dis- 
abled people”. 


“This Conference is about trans- 

port for independent living and 
this ts a subject with which The 
Spastics Society has been con- 
cerned since 1977. In that year 
our North West Region set up 
the Working Party on Transport 
for the Disabled in Greater 
Manchester which published its 
report in 1979 under the title 
Can I get there? History has 
shown this to be one of the semt- 
nal events in the development 
of better transport facilities for 
disabled people in Britain.” 
(john Cox, director of The 
Spastics Society) 


The first section was given 
over to Ken Smith, Hillary Lane 
and John Mitchell who talked of 
their own difficulties and experi- 
ences. It was clear that some 
mobility-impaired people rely 
heavily on public transport and 
that it is only a means to an end. 
To be mobile “opens doors” on 
to work and a productive social 
life. 


DIStELH 


DISABILITY & TECHNOLOGY 


Ian McClelland, principal research officer at the Institute for Consumer Ergonomics, reports on 
the Transport and Mobility Conference organised by The Spastics Society in conjunction with 
ICE, held at Owen’s Park, Manchester, 25-26 March 


The afternoon session con- 
cerned buses and light railways, 
or Light Rapid Transit Systems as 
they are known. 

Dr Kit Mitchell described the 
work carried out for the Trans- 
port and Road Research Labora- 
tory on bus design. The most 
striking point made was that the 
cost of facilities such as “split 
steps” are more than offset by 
the increased use of the buses — 
operators please take note. 

Speakers described initiatives 
which are currently underway in 
Strathclyde, London and _ the 
West Midlands. Delegates also 


“Having made use of a variety 
of public transport services, it 
appears to me that however 
efficient the transportation pro- 
vision may be it does rely heavi- 
ly on the people that make the 


system work... When indi- 
viduals are appointed to such 
tasks they should be given some 
insight into the expectations 
that people with disabilities 
have. This insight should go 
beyond the embargo on patron- 
age and should stress the ordi- 
naryness of people with disabt- 
lities despite the fact ihat they 
may have particular require- 
ments.” (Ken Smith, The Spas- 
tics Society) 
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heard about “talking bus stops”, 
developed by the Department of 
Transport as an aid to blind or 
partially-sighted travellers. 

Two papers were given on 
light railway systems, one on the 
existing Tyne and Wear Metro 
and the other on the proposed 
Manchester system. Will Man- 
chester learn from the experi- 
ences of others, wondered many 
delegates? 


“The best method of responding 
to planning systems which do 
not take full account of their 
users is to take steps to join in 
and to influence the planning 
process and ensure that there is 
informed public and political 
support’. (John Mitchell, 
Sheffield City Polytechnic) 


Lynda. Chalker, Minister of 
State for Transport, could not, af- 
ter all, be at the evening dinner, 
so her speech was delivered by 
Anne Frye, of her department. 

Several points stand out: 

* The transport industry, oper- 
ators and manufacturers, should 
examine the needs of their cus- 
tomers at all levels so that the 
equipment and facilities pro- 
vided match real needs and not 
imaginary ones. 

* Assessing the needs of the 
mobility-impaired (6-7 million 
the Department — estimates) 
should be undertaken by oper- 
ators and manufacturers as much 
as by the Government. But they 
must balance costs against be- 
nefits and put services onto a 
proper commercial footing. 

* Many of the transport needs of 
the mobility-impaired can be 
accommodated within the main 
system. But there are bound to 
be more specialised require- 
ments which are best served by 
complementary facilities as an 
adjunct to the main service. 

The next day covered Dial-a- 
Ride, the new taxis, railways, cars. 


Trevor Meadows, National 
Advisory Unit for Community 
Transport, offered some sound 
advice on setting up Dial-a-Ride 
schemes. Know who your cus- 
tomer is and what his transport 
needs are, he said. Develop a 


“Going down on the escalator 
at the tube stations is not an 
activity I enjoy, even though my 
balance ts fairly stable. I am al- 
ways fearful of stumbling for- 
wards and landing up in a heap 
at the bottom. Where I live there 
are not many people using the 
tube during the day, so more 
often than not when you do go 
on the escalator you are alone. 

The matter is 10 times worse 
when I have to take Frances 
(4/2) and Matthew (2) on the 
tube with me... Frances is just 
about able to follow me on to 
the escalator. I then have to tip 
the pushchair backwards so as 
to keep Matthew horizontal. It 
usually means that I land up 
sitting on the escalator, which is 
designed for feet not bottoms. I 
then offer up a short prayer and 
hope a) thatI am strong enough 
to hold on to the pushchair till 
we get to the bottom b) Matthew 
will sit still c) Frances does not 
fall on to me and d) my skirt or 
coat does not get caught in the 
side of the escalator.” (Hillary 
Lane, secretary, North London 
Spastics Association ) 


DISTECH resolutions 


1 This Conference urges orga- 
nisations of and for mobility- 
impaired people to meet 
together with the purpose of set- 
ting up and funding a small lob- 
bying unit. Its purpose will be to 
bring about legislative and poli- 
cy changes which will result in 
the country-wide development 
of a comprehensive and accessi- 
ble public transport system, of 
which Dial-a-Rides will form a 
key part. The unit’s purpose will 
be to lobby Parliament and Gov- 
ernment at both EEC and British 
national level. A suitable Euro- 
pean directive is a key objective. 


2 This Conference considers 
that a comprehensive public 
transport system accessible to all 
is essential for a full life and urges 
the Government as a matter of 
necessity to make available 
adequate resources to develop 
such a system. 


3 Disabled people, like every- 
one else, need unencumbered 
mobility to lead full, useful and 
active lives. To obtain this a clear 
and united case should be pre- 
sented to transport and environ- 
mental planners on behalf of all 
disabled people. This Confer- 
ence therefore calls on the Joint 
Committee for the Mobility of 


the Disabled and Joint Commit- 
tee for the Mobility of Blind and 
Partially Sighted People to 
merge, and also to offer mem- 
bership to representatives of all 
mobility impaired people. 


4 This Conference considers 
that all people over the age of 65 
who become mobility impaired 
should be entitled to the Mobil- 
ity Allowance. 


5 This Conference urges the 
Government to raise the Mobil- 
ity Allowance sufficiently to fully 
cover the huge recent increases 
in petrol and interest rates. 


6 This Conference requests the 
Department of Transport, when 
drawing up the new construc- 
tion and use regulations for mini- 
buses, to take full account of the 
needs of the mobility impaired. 


7 This Conference calls upon 
the Department of Transport to 
extend the proposed definition 
of public transport services con- 
tained within the current Trans- 
port Bill so that it empowers 
transport authorities to financial- 
ly support accessible transport 
services such as Dia-a-Rides and 
to enable these services to claim 
fuel duty rebate. 


Pat Entwistle, chairman of 
ADAPT Greater Manchester 
Group. 


comprehensive description of 
what service you want your sys- 
tem to provide. 

Having done all this then you 
can examine what vehicles you 


need and what kind of booking 


system is best. Going for the 


cheapest can be a false economy, 


especially if computers are to be 
used in the booking system. 


“The fact is that our Access bus 


service does not and will never — 


pay its way. It was never envis- 
aged that it would...in fact, 
the service costs a little under 


£1,000 each week to operate 


and revenue contributes only 
10 per cent of that amount. 
Since its inception, the service 
has been cross-subsidised from 
within the Department's own 
resources . . . If the Govern- 
ment’s Transport Bill becomes 
law, it will become more and 
more difficult to finance spe- 
cialised services such as this.” 


(Bob Hind, director of city trans- | 


port, Leicester City Council) 


The session on railways — 
“British Rail’s present and future 
initiatives for the disabled pas- 
senger” — was mainly taken up by 
a BR staff training film, aimed at 
improving the attitudes of BR 
staff towards disabled travellers. 
It was a disappointment to many 
delegates. 

The final paper was on work 
carried out at the Institute for 
Consumer Ergonomics (ICE) on 
access to Cars. 

The main point was that the 
size of doorway and the seat 
position that suit mobility- 
impaired people best could be 
accommodated in the design of 
standard cars. Also, many dif- 
ficulties were the same as for 
more able-bodied people and 


mainly concerned the design of 


detail features. 

The conference ended with a 
general discussion on the theme 
“How do we get there? Seven re- 
solutions were passed. 


“Surely it is... to everybody's 
advantage that all those with 
special needs should speak with 
one voice when dealing with 
planners and avoid the luxury 
of presenting conflicting de- 
mands.” (John Mitchell) 


Traditionally, the transport 
needs of disabled people have 
been regarded as distinct and 
separate from the able-bodied 
population. But many people in- 
volved in the development of 
services have long argued that 
many requirements of disabled 
people overlap with those of the 
general population. A_ steady 
accumulation of evidence has 
shown this to be the case — 
hence “mobility impaired.” 


The Transport and Road Re- 


search Laboratory has revealed, 
for example, that on a number of 


. fronts — buses, taxis and cars — 


providing for a wide range of re- 
quirements is not only technical- 
ly feasible but cost effective. 

But there is still considerable 
scope for accommodating the 
mobility-impaired in the design 
of “ordinary transport systems.”. 
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Nobody knows for certain how 

jmany disabled people are in 
work. But everyone — em- 
ployers, government, unions and 
voluntary organisations — agrees 
that there are far too many dis- 
abled people unemployed. 

It is estimated that more than 
20 per cent of disabled people 
are without jobs, compared with 
nearly 14 per cent for the rest of 
the population. The government 
stopped compulsory  registra- 
tion for work as a condition of 
getting benefit in 1982, but in 
August of that year 199,575 dis- 
abled people were out of work 
and we all know what has hap- 
pened to unemployment since 
then. 

A growing consciousness of 
the severe and increasing prob- 
lems many people with disabili- 
ties face in finding jobs has led to 
a recent flurry of reports, guides, 
codes and pledges of goodwill 
from various sections of the 
community. 

In late 1983, the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry pub- 
lished Employing Disabled Peo- 
ple, a booklet to encourage com- 
panies to provide jobs for dis- 
abled people. In November last 
year, the Prime Minister laun- 
ched the Manpower Services 
Commission’s new initiative on 
the subject, the Code of Good 
| Practice on the Employment of 
Disabled People —again aimed at 
directors, managers, and person- 
nel managers. And in March this 
year the Trades Union Congress 
launched its guide for union of- 
ficials on the Employment of 
Disabled People with a day con- 
ference at Congress House. 

The latest initiative is the 
Royal Association for Disability 
and Rehabilitation’s Employ Abil- 
'-ity campaign, launched last 
month with the first of five con- 
ferences around the country for 
employers. 


Common aim 


Behind these moves lies a com- 
mon aim: to counter the pre- 
judices and misunderstandings 
which lead to disabled people 
not being considered for jobs 
they are perfectly able to do, and 
often being confined to low- 
status, low paid jobs. They have 
also stated the need to retain; 
and if necessary retrain, people 
who become disabled whilst at 
work. 

The initiatives have certainly 
helped put the issue firmly into 
the public eye — both The Finan- 
cial Times and The Times have 
recently included supplements 
on the subject. But will they 
_ have any long-lasting effect? 

Many will have their doubts — 
not least because the majority of 
companies in Britain have failed 
for many years to fulfill their leg- 
al as well as their moral obliga- 
tions. The Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act 1944 places 
a duty upon employers with 
more than 20 workers to employ 
a quota of workers registered as 
disabled. The quota currently 
stands at 3 per cent of total staff. 

Yet an MSC report published 
this month states that in 1984 
only 30 per cent of firms subject 
to the Act met the quota. This 
despite the fact that at the same 
time there were 35,000 reg- 
istered disabled people who had 
identified themselves to Job 
Centres. 

(This does not mean that 70 
per cent of companies were 
breaking the law. It is legal for a 
company to be below quota but 
it must not take on another em- 
_ ployee unless he or she is a reg- 
istered disabled person. The 
MSC issues permits for up to a 
period of six months to fill vacan- 
cies with non-disabled people if 
there are no suitable registered 


Where there’sawill ... ? 


Simon Crompton examines the latest moves encouraging 
employers to take on disabled people 


disabled people available. In 
1984 no fewer than 18,700 firms 
were issued with these permits. ) 

So why aren’t more com- 
panies taking on more disabled 
people and what are the prob- 
lems they face in recruiting? 
Some of the delegates who 
attended the RADAR’ Em- 
ployAbility conference in Lon- 
don on 16 April explained their 
difficulties. 

“We don’t meet our quota of 
disabled people,” says Devyani 
Raval, Personnel Officer at the 
Equal Opportunities Section of 
Wandsworth Borough Council, 
“but that’s because of lack of ap- 
plicants. We are very concerned 
about employing disabled peo- 
ple and have our own written 
guidelines.” 

Alison Dean, Personnel 
Officer for F W Woolworth, said: 
“It is self-evident that we do em- 
ploy disabled people, and we do 
try to make it possible to employ 
as many as possible.” 

Barry Saunders, Manager of 
Personnel at the Midland Bank, 
said: “I think the problem is at 
grass roots level, not in manage- 
ment recruiting policy. You 
come across lots of little quirks 
and misunderstandings in the 
workforce. They might think 
‘Why should someone with a se- 
vere disability be in the same 
pension scheme as | am if they 
are more likely to make use of 
it?” 

In government _ departments 
there is no legal obligation to 
keep to the 3 per cent quota. 
Jean Naughton from the Person- 
nel Services Division at the 
Cabinet Office said: “We don’t 
have very many disabled people 
— we probably have some unreg- 
istered people but it’s not easy to 
assess where they are. But dur- 
ing recruitment, disabled people 
don’t tend to put themselves for- 
ward. I don’t think the 3 per cent 
is met throughout the Civil Ser- 
vice. In the old days we had 
more disabled people because of 
the war, and registration was the 
thing to do then.” 


Inefficient system 


There is general agreement that 
the present quota system is in- 
efficient. The TUC sees the quota 
system as right in principle but 
defective in practice. And the 
CBI believes that at present it is 
impossible for all employers to 
comply with the statutory quota: 
in April 1983 there were 
443,177 people registered as 
disabled — that is only 2.1 per 
cent of the employed popula- 
tion. Because of this shortfall the 
CBI believes that the quota 
system should be abolished 
altogether. 

Many disagree with the CBI. 
The alternative view is that dis- 
abled people are reluctant to 
register not only because they 
do not want to be stigmatised, 
but also because they see little 


benefit ensuing in terms of get- 
ting jobs. Ifmore jobs were avail- 
able for disabled people, might 
not more disabled people regis- 
ter? And. if more people reg- 
istered, might not the quota be 
more enforceable? 

The Quota Working Group, 
set up by the Secretary of State 
for Employment in 1982 to 
advise the MSC and comprising 
members from the MSC, CBI, 
TUC and various voluntary orga- 
nisations, has come up with a 
series of recommendations to 
improve the scheme. These all 
work within the existing legisla- 
tion — it is up to the Secretary of 
State to make any more far- 
reaching changes. 

But it does suggest measures 
to increase awareness of the 
quota scheme amongst em- 
ployers, and changes to the op- 
eration of the permit scheme so 
that employers only receive per- 
mits when there is clear evi- 
dence that disabled people can- 
not be taken on. It also recom- 
mends a survey of unregistered 
employed people to find out 
their skill levels, severity of 
handicap and reasons for not 
registering. 


No compulsion 


But despite attempts by govern- 
ment to make its legislation 
more efficient, the consensus 
amongst employers at Em- 
ployAbility was that only 
through voluntary efforts would 
the situation improve. “If you say 
‘You will take on disabled peo- 
ple’, that is bound to cause re- 
sentment,” said Barry Saunders 
from the Midland Bank. 

Charles Pocock, Public Rela- 
tions Manager at Remploy, said 
in his speech: “The concept of 
work for wages as an indication 
of worth is an uncomfortable in- 
fluence on disabled people to- 
day. It can cause a patronising 
attitude to unemployed disabled 
people — a ‘We must do for him 
because he can’t do for himself 
attitude. Saying that disabled 
people are special contributes to 
this myth. Disabled people 
themselves have to acknow- 
ledge that they are just people, 
the same as the rest of us. | am 
diametrically opposed to prior- 
ity for disabled people.” 

Jean Naughton from the 
Cabinet Office said: “I don’t think 
anti-discrimination legislation 
would be very helpful. If em- 
ployers are not willing, then no 
matter what you do, they'll finda 
way out of it. If the goodwill is 
there, employers will take 
people on.” 

In contrast to Mrs Naughton, 
David McDonnell, Disabled Per- 
sons Advisor at the London 
Borough of Camden, believes 
that disabled people rarely get 
the chance to prove that their 
abilities are the same, if not bet- 
ter, than able-bodied people. 
And an inefficient quota system 


is not to blame: 

“Any quota system assumes 
that disabled people wouldn’t be 
able to get jobs on ability alone,” 
he said at EmployAbility. “Our 
success at Camden is because we 
have treated it as an equal oppor- 
tunities issue. There can only be 
one reason for giving someone a 
job — they can do it. What we 
should see is anti-discrimination 
legislation, as we have seen hap- 
pen with sex and race.” 

Such legislation, he believes, 
would reverse the present situa- 
tion where if you say that you are 
disabled on a job application you 
are unlikely to get an interview. 
If you don’t say so, you may have 
to take the consequences of 
lying. 

The Spastics Society is cam- 
paigning with several other 
voluntary organisations for the 
introduction of legislation to 
protect disabled people from 
such discrimination. It has con- 
siderable support in Parliament 
and Neil Kinnock and Gerald 
Kaufman have said it will be part 
of the Labour Party’s next man- 
ifesto. 

Over the last few months the 
word “goodwill” has been much 
aired in the context of em- 
ploying disabled people. It is an 
attribute undoubtedly present in 
the policies of several com- 
panies and employers. 

The government could also be 
said to have shown gestures of 
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goodwill. The Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission says it spent 
£160 million last year on ser- 
vices for disabled people and in 
the previous year placed nearly 
70,000 disabled people in jobs. 
It initiated the Fit for Work 
Awards in 1982, and provides a 
range of grants, training schemes 
and incentives for employers to 
take on disabled workers. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry has acknowledged the 
growing part computers can 
play in employment opportuni- 
ties for disabled people with 
their Remote Working scheme. 
60 disabled people have been 
placed with public and private 
sector organisations, working 
from their homes with compu- 
ters provided by the Depart- 
ment. 

“Now is the time to turn the 
goodwill into wider practice,” 
said Tony Newton MP, Minister 
of State for Health and Social 
Security, at EmployAbility. “Now 
we need everyone to take up the 
advice and go out and provide 
disabled people with jobs.” 


Goodwill enough? 


But will a spread of goodwill be 
enough to make the employ- 
ment market fairer for disabled 
people? Clive Thornton, chair- 
man of the London EmployAbil- 
ity conference and former Chair- 
man of Mirror Group Newspap- 
ers, feels it is the first priority: 

“You need both a framework 
of legislation and a change of 
people’s hearts and minds. In- 
dustry has to be reminded that it 
has certain obligations — but if 
you don’t change the hearts and 
minds as well, it is the way the 
law is interpreted that causes 
problems.” 

For Peter Jacques, Secretary of 
Social Insurance and Industrial 
Welfare at the TUC, the emph- 
asis was rather different: 

“If you get good strong legisla- 
tion, satisfactorily enforced, 
then you have a better start to 
change hearts and minds,” he 
said. 

“To quote President Reagan, 
on the one point I agree with 
him, ‘If you get someone by the 
scruff of the neck, their heart and 
mind will follow soon.” 
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London Festival of 
Computing —work camp 


What do we do 
on Monday? 


For disabled people, the most 
useful event at this year’s Lon- 
don Festival of Computing (9-20 
April) was a week’s “work camp” 
at the Tara Hotel in Kensington. 

The camp aimed to give 14 
disabled people the opportunity 
to gain experience of various 
types of microcomputers used in 
business environments today. 
The National Bureau of Hand- 
icapped Students (NBHS ) joined 
with the GLC to organise and run 
the course and W.H. Smith’s 
loaned the 14 computer systems 
used during the week. 

The participants were 
selected from 50 applicants in- 
dependent of the nature or de- 
gree of their disability. (I met 
blind, deaf, epileptic, cp and 
brittle-boned people ). The main 
criteria were that they should be 
over 18, not working or in full 
time education, and that they 
should have had no opportunity 
before to explore’ how mic- 
rotechnology could assist them 
to work. 

Each day was divided in 4 ses- 
sions with “good breaks be- 
tween sessions — not that we can 
get them away from the equip- 
ment,” said Deborah Cooper 
from NBHS. Some sessions were 
“hands on”; others were lectures 
on topics such as the business 
applications of microtechnology 
and sources of help for equip- 
ment and jobs. 

During the second day of the 
camp, a conference to discuss 
the employment of disabled peo- 
ple was organised by RADAR in 
an adjoining suite of the hotel. It 
is hoped that the two groups got 


CASTLE PRIORY 


Trevor Stephens 
reports on a Behaviour 
Modification course 
in February 


together! 

While the participants’ in- 
terests varied, their reasons for 
coming on the course had a com- 
mon theme — desire to get a job. 

Theresa King, who left the Star 
Centre, Cheltenham last sum- 
mer currently does 10 hours typ- 
ing a week at home for 
Beechams. She hopes this course 
will help her develop word pro- 
cessing skills which will lead to 
employment in the work place 
rather than at home. On the first 
day she had used a Microwriter 
operated by a foot switch which 
she felt offered more potential 
than the Possum equipment she 
had previously used. 

Fred Williams, who despite se- 
vere handicaps and_ being 
wheelchair-based has his own 
home and drives a car, hopes this 
course will be another step to- 
wards actually getting a job — he 
is already doing an evening class 
in computing. 

Christine Gravestock of the 
GLC considered that all the par- 
ticipants were of average intelli- 
gence or above and hoped that 
the course would help their job 
prospects. 

A small reception for the parti- 
cipants, trainers and business 
representatives was attended by 


Simon Crompton 


“Send for reinforcements!” 


“Jumping seclusion units, Bat- 
man”! Robin thumped his fist im- 
patiently into his gloved hand as 
he addressed his senior officer. 
“Tia NEVER going to get the 
hang of these new techniques. If 
we have to deal with difficult 
clients, we need to send for rein- 
forcements. We can’t cope with 
these staffing levels. I mean...a 
zillion to two! What we need is 
more staff, more manpower”. 

“Person power,” corrected 
the liberated Batperson quietly. 

“But come on, Batman”, con- 
tinued the masked minor unde- 
terred, “Why shouldn’t we just 
send for reinforcements?” 

“All is not lost, Robin”, re- 
joined our hero wisely. 

“You have hit the proverbial 
nail on the head, my fine friend- 
... With a resounding tap. Rein- 
forcement is just what we need. 
Not however, reinforcements of 
more staff. What we need is a 
better understanding of how to 
use reward training or positive 
reinforcements to deal with a 
person’s problems. Let me ex- 
plain.” 


And as the caped lecturer 
moved over to the overhead pro- 
jector to explain the reinforce- 
ment of positive behaviours, 
Robin pulled a Papermate re- 
tractable from his utility belt and 
began taking notes for his first 
tutorial on the principles of be- 
haviour modification. 

Meanwhile... back at Castle 
Priory College...40 other en- 
thusiastic crusaders were mak- 
ing considerably faster progress 
with the techniques of reinforce- 
ment. 

For some time behaviour 
modification has suffered from a 
bad press. Some people still be- 
lieve, quite erroneously, that it is 
a repressive régime employed to 
stamp out undesirable be- 
haviours in equally undesirable 
customers. This could not be 
more wrong. 

The emphasis in Behaviour 
Modification is to encourage 
positive behaviour and teach the 
client new skills to cope with a 
changing environment. This is 
achieved best by giving positive 
reinforcement to any behaviour 


Theresa King using her foot-operated Microwriter. 
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Professor Heinz Wolff, chairman 
of COMET. Richard Stowell, 
director of NBHS, stressed the 
need for such courses and for 
funding to provide equipment 
for people in the difficult stage 
between school and permanent 
employment. 

While a one week course is 
unlikely to lead directly to full 
time employment, it is definitely 
a step along the right path. 

Janet Larcher 
Development Officer 
(Microtechnology ) 


P.S. I met Theresa and Fred again 
at the end of the course. 

Theresa had benefited be- 
cause she had been introduced 
to the scanning Microwriter — 
but who will fund one for her use 
after this week, and should she 
have to go on a computer aware- 
ness course to learn of its exist- 
ence? (A microwriter is not a 
computer! ) 

Fred had not gained a great 
deal except socially — he was 
already aware of what compu- 
ters could do for him and wanted 
specific training in program- 
ming. 

The GLC trainers felt that with 
such a mixed ability group they 
would have liked more informa- 


by the client that you would like 
to see repeated. Reinforcement 
may often be a smile, a word of 
encouragement or, if appropri- 
ate, a pat on the back. For a per- 
son with few communication 
skills, it may be a more tangible 
reward such as something to eat 
or drink, or even an outing. 

The rule for deciding whether 
something is a reinforcer or not 
is really quite simple — a reinfor- 
cer is anything that an individual 
likes, so behaviour modification 
requires that the client’s needs 
and preferences are the centre of 
any programme. Staff then need 
to learn to be more systematic in 
their use of praise, encourage- 
ment, smiles, nods of the head 
and, above all, their own atten- 
tion. 

One of the most powerful 
reinforcers staff have at their dis- 
posal is their own time. In units 
where the staff-client ratio is in- 
evitably lower than we would 
like, time spent individually with 
a member of staff becomes very 
valuable to a client. 

It may be that through press- 
ure of work, we are sometimes 
dealing with people on a “crisis 
intervention” approach — re- 
sponding to the most urgent 
situations as and when they 
arise. If this is so, we may well 
find ourselves giving attention to 
the most disruptive behaviours 
and ignoring another client be- 
cause she sits still and doesn’t 
draw attention to herself. This 
can give rise to the “she didn't do 
it when she came here” syn- 
drome — a common _phe- 
nomenon in some day and re- 
sidential units. 

Most courses on Behaviour 
Modification try to convey, in 
essence, that any person can 


tion about the needs of each stu- 
dent before the course so that it 
could have been tailored to the 
individual. However, this being 
only a computer awareness 
course, expertise had not been 
expected. 

Debbie Cooper thought that 
the way forward was to establish 
a network of courses, perhaps 
one day a week at technical col- 
leges culminating in a two-day 
intensive course. 

Meanwhile, both Theresa and 
Fred asked, “What do we do on 
Monday?” 

When nobody from _ the 
RADAR conference bothered to 
call in, they may well ask. 


Implementing 
Accessibility Conference 


Landmark 
conference brings 


access closer 


The cynical might suppose that 
the presence of both the En- 
vironment Secretary and the So- 
cial Security Minister at a confer- 
ence chaired by the President of 
the Royal Town Planning Insti- 
tute and organised by the Access 
Committee for England would 
not guarantee more than a few 
hopeful-sounding words on be- 
half of the desperate needs of dis- 
abled people in the everday en- 
vironment. 

In fact, the occasion may 
prove to have been quite a land- 
mark. 

First, Patrick Jenkin, speaking 
very positively, said he wanted 
to change the way buildings 
were designed and built to take 
account of ail their users. 

He endeavoured to explain 
the present shift in attitude from 
“micro” to “macro”. 

(“Micro” is the traditional 
approach which focusses on in- 
dividual needs and remedies and 


learn new skills and change his/ 
her behaviour if relevant reinfor- 
cers are chosen. The course at 
Castle Priory was no exception. 

Dr Chris Williams, Director of 
Psychological Services at Star- 
cross Hospital began by outlin- 
ing the basic principles of a be- 
havioural approach, emphasis- 
ing the importance of adequate 
assessment before starting a 
training programme. 

Mike Jackson, Director of 
Nursing Services at Dovenby 
Hall Hospital, turned principles 
into practice and demonstrated 
some useful ideas to teach feed- 
ing, dressing and toiletting. 

Mike advocates using oversize 


Trevor Stevens 


Mike Jackson’s input — highly 
digestible. 


clothes in the first stages of dres- 
sing and gradually scaling down 
to size as the client gains pro- 
ficiency. His bag of teaching aids 
aroused considerable interest. 
With contents ranging from a 
waistcoat with buttons of gra- 
dually decreasing size to bras 
and Y-fronts of very generous 
proportions. Learning to dress 


_feeding techniques and as in all 


treats disabled people as a spe- 
cial group of users needing spe- 
cial provision. “Macro” assumes — 
that any disabled person.can use — 
any building. ) 

This shift is enshrined in the — 
amendment to the Building Reg- ~ 
ulations coming into force on 1 
August which will make it a con- © 
dition of building approval that 
new offices, shops and single- 
storey public buildings and their 
facilities are made accessible. 

Second, two key publications 
were launched. 

The RTPI has issued practice _ 
notes to all its members aimed at 
making accessibility part of nor- 
mal planning control, and in-— 
volving disabled people in plan- 
ning through Access officers and — 
liaison groups. And the Access — 
Committee has produced its — 
own Design Guidance Notes* on 
good practice aimed at building 
developers. 

Third, the conference estab 
lished that the Access Commit 
tee, now one year old, repre 
sents a radical departure from 
previous bodies which have pro- — 
duced worthy reports recom- 
mending lots of action but 
achieving little. It has a wide and — 
active membership which 
embraces a wide conception of — 
disability and is proving very — 
lively and effective. ; 

A final significant point. The — 
conference was held at the Tara — 
Hotel, Kensington, the scene ofa ~ 
project supported by the Lon 
don Hotels for the Disabled Con 
sortium: 10 carefully adapted 
bedrooms at reasonable prices 
to supplement the meagre 
accommodation normally avail- _ 
able for disabled visitors to Lon- 
don. 


Stephen Thorpe, B.Arch. 
For more information contact | 
the Access Committee for Eng- 
land, 126 Albert Street, London 
NW 1 7NF. Tel: 01-482 2247 


*Text and sketch drawings for the re- 
port were by Stephen Thorpe. 


proved to be a complex skill that — | 
needs plenty of practice. (Even 
Batman still wears his under- 
pants on the outside! ) 

Appetites were stimulated by 
an energetic demonstration of | 


good teaching, demonstration 
once again gave way to practice - 
as the empty spoon and plate of 
the lecture room were replaced 
by a Castle Priory lunch. 

In the sessions after lunch, stu- — 
dents were shown how to teach | 
raising a mug of drink to the | 
mouth using small steps and 
physical prompts. This must 
clearly be a very valuable skill in — 
most work settings and once — 
learned students could be seen 
practicing this into the late 
hours of the evening. 

Chris Williams led the final — 
furlong of the course with an ex- 
amination of communication 
skills, stressing the importance 
of having eye-contact in the ear- 
ly stages of teaching. 

“All modes of communication 
should be used, from gesture to 
word, from sign to symbol”, | 
Chris explained, and by the end | 
of the course most participants | 
would have joined Lewis Carroll 
in chorusing, “language is worth 
a thousand pounds a word”. | 

And so...as the Wednesday — 
sun sank slowly over Walling- — 
ford Bridge, 40 intrepid crusad- 
ers leapt into their Batmobiles, | 
screeched past the rowing club, | 
stopped, went back for their lug- | 
gage, screeched out again and re- | 
turned whence they came, in- | 
tent on proving that with the 
right programmes and support, 
clients with severe communica- | 
tion problems or behavioural jf 
disturbances need no longer | | 
have such a disability now. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Two Spastics 
Societies 

_ tie the knot 


“Amid Hindu ceremonies and 
great rejoicing, the first financial 
link between The Spastics Socie- 
ty and the Spastics Society of In- 
dia was forged on 11 April. 

The chairmen of both 
‘societies, Mrs Joyce Smith and 
Mrs Mithu Alur, signed an agree- 
ment for the funding of a re- 
search and assessment centre in 
Bombay which will also provide 
training and employment for 
200 physically disabled young 
adults. 

Cyril d’Souza, Bombay 


At the Bhoomi Puja (blessing of 
the land), flowers, nuts and 
scented oils are thrown into a 
hole with concrete and bricks. 
With Mrs Smith are Mr N Khur- 
ody and the Hindu priest who 
performed the ceremony. 
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The building will cost 
£430,000. £91,000 will be 
raised by The Spastics Society in 
England from  grant-making 
trusts who specialise in overseas 
projects, commercial organisa- 
tions and the Indian community 
—all sources which could not be 
tapped for UK projects. 

The SSI will raise £127,000 in 
India. And the rest, £212,000, 
comes from a grant from the 
Commission of the European 
Communities spread over 3 
years and arranged in 1983. 

Over the last 20 months, nego- 
tiations have been going on to 
secure a suitable site for the in- 
stitute and a good one has now 
been found in Chembur, Bom- 
bay, beside a golf course. 

During her visit, Mrs Smith 
took part in a Bhoomi Puja, a 
blessing of the land by a Hindu 
priest, and received a beautiful 
inlaid box containing a scroll of 
honour commemorating her 


The two chairmen about to sign the agreement. From left to right: Mr 
Y Malegam, Mrs Mithu Alur, Barry Hassell and Mrs Joyce Smith. 


years of work for disabled peo- 
ple. She also planted com- 
memorative trees with Barry 
Hassell, the Society’s special pro- 
jects executive, who secured the 
grant. 

In her speech, Mrs Smith com- 
‘mented on how the SSI re- 
minded her of her own Society 
over 30 years ago when it was 
pioneering centres for disabled 
people, and she hoped the SSI 
would go from strength to 
strength. 

Looking round the existing 
school and work centre in Bom- 
bay, she was impressed by new 
marketing initiatives — making 
packed lunches for nearby 
offices and colleges, and plans 
for a bakery. “Something we 
might do ourselves,” she said. 

In fact, she felt she learnt a lot 
from the trip. “I don’t think one 
can fail to learn something 
wherever one goes,” she said. 
“But this was exceptional.” 


You shouldn't have to 
read your child’s medical 
notes in the loo 


This year’s International Cere- 
bral Palsy Society meeting cen- 
tred on the family with a hand- 
icapped child. 

Over 90 delegates from 19 
countries, many of them parents 
and organisers of parent support 
agencies, came to Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, from 1-3 
April to let fly about their prob- 
lems and how they were attemp-- 
ting to solve them. 

What are the problems and 
the special needs? John Wilson, a 
philosopher from Oxford, asked 
us to think clearly about them, 
otherwise we can opt for super- 
ficial solutions. 

For example, if our handicap- 
ped adolescent seems busy, 
appears to be socially integrated 
and learning new self-help skills, 


we seldom ask if this is what he 
really wants, if he is really happy. 
In other words, we settle for the 
obvious external signs without 
considering inner feelings. 

Teachers should become 
more like parents, step out of the 
9-4 classroom situation and real- 
ly get to know their pupils and 
their inner feelings and needs, he 
said. 

David Hall (paediatrician, St 
George’s Hospital and The Spas- 
tics Society) also emphasized 
the individual’s feelings. He gave 
a sensitive account of how pa- 
rents react to handicap at diffe- 
rent stages in a child’s develop- 
ment and how professionals 
must constantly be alert. 

He advocated complete open- 
ness in sharing facts and opin- 


Leslic Gardner 


Leslie Gardner reports 
on an ICPS meeting for 
parents and professionals 
from 19 countries 


ions and even “hunches” with 
the parents. Doctors needed 
much more training in sensitiv- 
ity and in recognising the pa- 
rents deep needs for full in- 
formation. 

A parent complained that fair- 
ly recently, at a London teaching 
hospital, she had to resort to the 
old fashioned way of getting in- 
formation about her child — by 
reading the medical notes in the 
loo. 

From Greece, Bella Kilimi (pa- 
rent and social worker) de- 
scribed her survey of the feelings 
of mothers in a predominantly 
paternalistic society, where 
mothers are often left to struggle 
alone. 

Freddie Green (Director of 
Education, The Spastics Society ) 
stuck up for fathers who often 
wish to help with child rearing 
but do not know and are refused 
opportunities to learn in this 
female dominated area. 

Parents’ needs for information 
were frequently being neg- 
lected, he said. He suspected 
that some education authorities 
were deliberately holding back 
information because to provide 
it would lead to a demand for 
costly services. 

Parents were the greatest re- 
source in a child’s development, 
and schools must realise this and 
stop regarding parents merely as 
“good fund raisers”. 

Anne Mellgren (Vice Presi- 
dent, Swedish Spastics Society ) 
described early support teams 
for young parents in Sweden in- 
cluding the support of a teacher 


DO YOU HAVE PROBLEMS WITH 

SWITCHES? DO YOU KNOW OF 

THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH RANGE OF 
PRODUCTS? 


THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH REMOTE 13 AMP SWITCH 
Using a small hand held transmitter, and one or many 
Switch-a-Switch Power Units, you can switch ‘on’ or ‘off’ any 
13 Amp plugged appliance Ae 
at up to 10 metres (30 feet) ee 
away by just pointing the 
transmitter at the Power 
Unit and touching the 
switch. Have as many 
Power Units around the 
house as you wish either 
attached to the wall or free, 
you then have control of any appliances plugged in to them. 
On those cold winter mornings when getting out of bed is a 
problem, switch on your fan heater or table light from the 
comfort of your bed. 


THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH DISTRESS ALARM SYSTEM 

A person in distress is seldom able to move easily, however, 

using the Switch-a-Switch Distress Alarm System the user 
can raise the alarm. from 
wherever they may be, so 
long as an alarm point (a 
Bi-directional Unit) is in 
the line of sight. 

By using the same trans- 

mitter as for the Switch 
System, the user can raise 
the alarm at up to 1 km (% 

of a mile) away. By pointing the transmitter at a Bi-directional 

Unit and touching the switch the user can raise the alarm for 

either Urgent ‘HELP’ or just Assist. 

To raise Urgent ‘HELP’ the user presses the button once, 
this will raise the alarm either in the helpers home, or on the 
outside of the users house, or even both, this alarm cannot be 
cancelled without attending to the user first. To call for 
Assistance the user presses the button twice, this raises an 
alarm which can be cancelled from the helpers end. The 
alarm can also be stood down from the users end by pressing 
the transmitter four times. 


THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH RANGE OF TRANSMITTERS 
The Switch-a-Switch range of transmitters are designed to 
cater for the needs of able bodied people and the disabled 
alike. 

Electronic Switch (A) 
Standard Push Button (B) 
Smack Down Lever (C) 
High Power (15 metres) 
Options 

with Neck Cords 

with Wrist Cords 

with Pipe Mouthpiece 


DISTRESS ALARM INTERFACE 

The Switch-a-Switch Distress Alarm Interface enables people 
to raise an alarm from anywhere in the room, ina room wired 
fora pull cord or push button system. These units may also be 
used for switching non mains voltage equipment, such as 
door catch releases. 


ALARMS 

We produce both visual and audible alarms, primarily for use 
with our systems. In the case of the Switch-a-Switch Distress 
Alarm System we often recommend both a very bright 
‘HELP’ Flashing Beacon and a Siren, for the outside of the 
house, and Pulsed Tone Alarm for indoor use. 


SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

We have the facilities to produce special adaptations subject 
to them being based about the Switch-a-Switch range of pro- 
ducts, for which we will gladly quote. 


For additional information on our products, please fill in the 
attached form and send it to: 
RIDLEY ELECTRONICS LIMITED, 
206 WIGHTMAN ROAD, HORNSEY, LONDON N8 OBU. 


Please send additional information on:— 
Remote 13 Amp Switch[_] Distress Alarm System [_] 
Distress Alarm Interface [_] Alarms[_] 
Demonstration [_] 


at the vital infant stages. 
Philippa Russell (Voluntary 
Council for Handicapped Chil- 
Continued on page 12 


Freddie Green holds forth outside Sidney Sussex College. From left to 
right: Anita Loring; Brian Piggott, head of Valence School, Kent; 
Freddie Green; Gillian McCarthy of Chailey Heritage and Philippa 
Russell, Voluntary Council for Handicapped Children. 


Easy does it — George Wyatt steers and Kirsty Crofton is look out. 


“I liked the sailing best. I’ve 
been in cruisers but never in 
a sailing boat and I had to 
steer it and work the sails... 
We went up the river first 
with the engine, all taking 


WESSEX 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


TRAVELMASTER HOIST 


turns at steering and learn- 
ing which was port and 
which was starboard. Then 


we went out to sea 
and had the sails up.” 
(Rajeesh Bhari) 


Unit Two. A. 
Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 
Hampshire 
(0794) 522022 


STAIRSEATS 


MAN. OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, STAIRSEATS AND 
LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED. 
POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 
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‘Integration to me is fo 


Christine Orton reports on how a weel 


The first school integration 
scheme of its kind was held dur- 
ing March at Churchtown Farm, 
The Spastics Society’s Field 
Study Centre in Cornwall. 

Eight special school pupils 
from Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and John Keats in North London, 
plus eight pupils from the neigh- 
bouring comprehensive, Quin- 
tin Kynaston, combined forces 
for a week’s adventure holiday. 

Some of the FDR pupils 
already attend QK for certain 
studies as part of a developing 
scheme of integration at the 
school, but for all of them and for 
Churchtown Farm this was a 
completely new experience in 
integration. 

The group, along with a phy- 
siotherapist and teacher from 
FDR, a teacher from QK, Mark 
Vaughan and Felicity Evans of 
the Society’s Centre for Studies 
on Integration in Education 
(CSIE) and staff and volunteers 
from Churchtown, took part 
mostly in outdoor activities. 
These included sea and pond-life 


The holiday was a chance to try out anything — ti including breakdancing. Allum Jahir ( left) and Jubril 
Adewalla from Franklin Delano Roosevelt and John Keats School, London, have a go. 


“Coming here has helped us 
to get to know OK better. 
We've mixed in together. I 
hope to be going there soon 
for computer and business 
studies.” (Jubril Adewalla) 


expeditions, a walk across Dart- 
moor in the snow, an assault 
course in the woods of Luxulyan 
Valley and sailing at Fowey. 

There was also swimming and 
canoeing in the Churchtown 
swimming pool, a video work- 
shop, photographic and poetry 
sessions, riding, and visits to the 
Churchtown farm and animal 
centre and to surrounding 
places of interest. 

The FDR pupils had various 
disabilities and some with cere- 
bral palsy were in wheelchairs. 
But in spite of this, and the wet 
and windy weather conditions, 
all of them took part in the activi- 
ties, from learning how to sail to 
helping build bridges on the 
assault course. 

“The week went far beyond 
my expectations,” reports Mark 
Vaughan, who organised the 
holiday for CSIE. “Both groups 
were learning from each other 
and from the situation. We were 
all stretched by the experience.” 

As he points out, QK pupils 
were not there primarily as hel- 


“I suppose there was a cer- 
tain shyness at first. You 
don't like to ask someone 
why they're in a wheelchair. 
But then you hear the way 
they insult each other and 
don’t mind, and the barriers 
get broken down. 

This holiday has been more 
fun than any other school 
holiday I've been on. We've 
done far more adventurous 
things. I think one of my 
favourite evenings was when 
we sang and played the 
guitars.” (Laura Batley) 


“I enjoyed everything. We’ve 
got freezing cold and wet, 
but it was all good. 've made 
lots of new friends, too. In- 
tegration to me ts forgetting 
all about disability. If I like 
someone I do and if I don’t, I 
don't. I don’t agree that if 
they have a disability then 
you have to make a special 
effort, and that people are 
nice just because they’re in a 
wheelchair. That’s the wrong 
attitude.” (Kirsty Crofton) 


Shs Py 


Th ae 


SIMPLY THE BEST IN 


WHEELCHAIRS 


@ Powered and manual 
lightweight chalrs. 

"@ A folding Streamliner 
chair which gives easy 
access to narrow. 
areas. 

@ There is the perfect 
chair for your needs 
in the Newton 


yD, le Division of 


The Spastics Society. 


——-—— eee 


To Alan James, Sales Manager, Newton Products, Meadway Works, 
I Garretts Green Lane, Birmingham B33 0SQ. 1 
! Please send me your brochure of wheelchairs. 
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pers, but simply to mix in and 
enjoy the holiday. Nevertheless, 
a natural care and involvement 
developed and there was a great 
feeling of partnership in the 
group. 

In fact, when the train left Pad 
dington bound for Cornwall, in- 
tegration as an issue was left be- 
hind, and the holiday was muc 
more about how sixteen ci 
children would adapt to country 
life and the challenge of a holi- 
day like this. 


A full, illustrated report of the 
integrated adventure week at 
Churchtown Farm written by 
Christine Orton will be pub- 
lished by CSIE later this year. 
Christine Orton has written 
The child with the medical 
problem in the ordinary school 
(75p inc postage) and Chil- 
dren with special needs — a 
guide for parents (8Op inc. post- 
age). Available from the Home 
and School Council, 43 
Stonebridge Road, Northfleet, 
Gravesend, Kent. 


George Wyatt gets a helping” 
hand from Dave Owens who 
organised the holiday from the 
Churchtown end. 


Almost everyone — pupils, staffa 


i 
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ting all about disability” 


periment at Churchtown Farm paid off 


singsOng. From left, Rajeesh Bhari, Allum Jabir, Lisa Anderson, Kirsty Crofton, Laura Bailey, Mark Vaughan 


luntary helper. George Wyatt is in the wheelchair. 


‘Amer- 


bir holds Samantha, the 
snake. 


enjoyed most at Churchtown 
re the animal houses. I like the 
ze and the chinchilla and the 
nd ferrets. 've never touched a 
fore. 

nt to the farm here, too. We 
the cows and the lamb. 

vt got a pet at home because we 
ot a garden. We live in a flat, so 
we one there. 

yt a lot of new friends here; 
en a lot of friendliness shown 
Allum Jabir ). 


Sally Greenhill 


“I enjoyed the nature hunt in 
the pool when I caught the 
frogspawn and the newt. I 
went right in the water in my 
wheelchair with the 
net...and I enjoyed the 
bridge building. I was one of 
the team leaders, giving the 
orders. We made a video too, 
and I had to beat up the 
teacher on the floor — we cal- 
led him ‘sponge brain.” 
(Richard Ireland) 


“I don't like going out in 
cold weather and some of it’s 
been a bit boring. But I liked 
it when we climbed the 
mountain... and I like the 


swimming.” (George Wyatt) 


Physiotherapist Beverley Denny, George Wyatt, Alberto Rodrigues. 


“I felt sorry on the beach be- 
cause we could all get up on 
the rocks, and I thought it 
would be good if that lot 
could be up here too. I 
already knew a few of them 
from school, but I was sort of 
scared of handicapped peo- 
ple because I didn’t know 
what they were like, what 
they were going to do. Now I 
know they’re just like the rest 
of us.” (Maxine Bailey) 


Keeping Rajeesh Bhari on course — from left, physiotherapist Bever- 


ley Denny, a voluntary helper, Kirsty Crofton and Linda Rothman. 
SI a TR SE 


“I've learned a lot from this, 
and it teaches you about 
helping other people. Like 
when we built the bridge. In- 
stead of being us on one side 
and them on the other, we’re 
all mixed in together. They 


Keeping diaries was not so popular. 


had to try as well. They had 
to walk up the hill or we held 
them, and we had to get Ra- 
jeesh up in his wheel- 
chair... everyone joined in, 
no one was left out.” (Theo 
Picton) 


Mark Vaughan helps Allum 


Jahir and Jubril Adewalla (left), Maxine Bailey and Tracy Collins. 


“This is a good place and I 
like the way it’s been orga- 
nised, setting out to get able- 
bodied and handicapped 
together and seeing how it 
goes. This is the first time 
they've had a mixed group 
here. You might feel odd ab- 
out it beforehand, wonder- 
ing how it will go, butI think 
it’s worked very well. I'd like 
to see more holidays like this. 


How Dene College can 
help your child become 
an independent adult... 


Do you have an intellectually and/or physically 
disabled child aged sixteen or over? 


If So you are probably looking 
for some sort of post-school 
provision that will cater for his 
or her needs in the important 


period of transition from 
adolescence to young 
adulthood. 


Since opening in 1978 The 
Spastics Society’s Dene 
College has been recognised 
as a pioneer in this field of 
education. It offers a two year , 
course with a varied and 
practical curriculum 
consisting of social and 
general education, 
computing and technology, 
music and drama, art and 
craft and rural science. 
Students are encouraged to 
face “growing up” in five main 
areas: privacy, sexuality, 
financial independence, using 
information, and decision 
making. 


20 new students can be 
accommodated each year, 


Maybe we could go to Wales 
next time.” (Jason Reid) 

“I've never been out of Lon- 
don before and I love the 
countryside. Itreminds me of 
the Summer Wine on TV. The 
views are so beautiful and 
everyone takes it slower. This 
holiday gives a lot of people 
a lot of happiness. It’s given 
me some. I don’t want to go 
home.” (Lisa Anderson) 


and applications are now 
open for the next college 
year beginning in September. 
Preference is given to appli- 
cations from young people 
with cerebral palsy, but 
students with other disabi- 
lities will also be considered. 


For further information and 
applications contact: 


The College Liaison and 
Placement Officer 

Dene College, Shipbourne Rad, 
Tonbridge, Kent TN11 ONT. 
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ral “HELP FOR THE 
F 0\ELDERLYAND DISABLED” 


The gas people offer a wide range of help to those who 
need it most, particularly the elderly and disabled. 
If you are elderly or disabled, here are some of the ways 
in which we can make life easier for you. If you know some- 
body who might benefit from these services, please pass the 


information to them. 


FREE GAS SAFETY CHECKS 


A free gas safety check on your gas appliances 
and installations is available if: You are 65 or over 
and you live alone; You are a registered handicapped 
person of any age and you live alone. 

This free check includes any necessary adjust- 
ments as well as materials up to the the cost of £2.50 
(including VAT). You might have to pay for any 
additional work that needs to be done. 


SERVICING AND LEAKS 


Gas fires, water heaters and central heating 
systems all need servicing from time to time. All 
customers can be assured that their appliances are 
operating safely and efficiently if they have them 
serviced regularly by competent people. 

You should also bear in mind that checking and 
making safe a suspected escape, and simple gas 
escape repairs will usually be free. Why? Because 
we do not charge for the first 30 minutes of work, 
nor will we charge for parts and materials up to the 
value of £1 installed during that initial visit. If you 
suspect a gas leak at home or in the street, report it 
at once. The phone is quickest — call the emergency 
number for your area, under “GAS’ in the local 
~ telephone directory. 


. AIDS FORTHE DISABLED 


Modern gas appliances are much easier for 
disabled people to use. Gas built-in ovens and hot- 
plates can be placed at a convenient height in the 
kitchen for people in wheelchairs or for people who 
find it difficult to bend down or reach up when they 
are cooking. Most new cookers and fires now have 
automatic spark ignition and need no matches to 
light them. 

If you have a hand disability, you might find the 
controls on your cooker or gas fire difficult to operate. 


HELPFUEL SERVICES FROM THEGAS PEOPLE. | : 
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British Gas has devised a range of special adaptors ; 
which should make life easier. There are four types of — 
tap handles specially designed for cookers,eachof — 
which will fit many different models, and tap 
adaptors for many gas fires. 

There is a nominal standard charge of £2 (plus 
VAT ) per appliance for supplying and fitting 
adaptors to a new or existing appliance. 

If you know someone whois blind or has failing — 
sight, please tell them about braille controls for : 
cookers and central heating. The clock controls 
which switch central heating on and off can be 
brailled. Special braille or studded controls are $ 
available for most gas cookers, together with a 
braille cooking chart. 


ASK US TO HELP YOU 


British Gas has a team of Home Service ; 
Advisers, who will call on disabled peopleathome — 
and provide free advice on the use of gas. They can 
provide information about special adaptors and ‘ 
handles and advise on the choice of suitable ; 
appliances : 

If you would like to contact the Home Service 
Advisers or to enquire about free gas safety checks, 
regular servicing for appliances or aids for the | 
disabled, visit your local gas showroom or telephone | 
the gas service centre (the phone number is under 
“GAS” in the local directory). : 


PAYING FOR GAS ; 


The showroom can also tell you about easier 
ways to pay your gas bills, and how to get help if 
there is real hardship — ask for the Code of Practice, 
“Electricity and gas bills for your home” 


BRITISH GAS “4 
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OUTLOOK 


The Physically Hand- 
icapped Child, An Inter- 
Disciplinary Approach 
to Management 


_ edited by Gillian McCarthy 
_ (Faber and Faber, £6.95) 


This book has the unusual but 


_ well deserved accolade of a fore- 


~ word by The Prince of Wales. 


In his introductory remarks, 
His Highness points out that 
with the increasing specialisa- 
tion in medicine it is becoming 
very difficult for a doctor to keep 
up to date, even in a relatively 
circumscribed area such as 
physical handicap and rehabilita- 
tion. 

The most striking impression 
on reading Gillian McCarthy’s 


_ book is how far we have progres- 


sed in the last 10 or 15 years in 
the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled child. It is not so 
long since the parents of such a 
child could hope for nothing 
more than a diagnostic label and 
a little kindness. This is no longer 
acceptable. A great deal can now 
be done for children with all 
forms of physical disability even 
though so few can be cured in 
the strictly medical sense. 

Advances in mechanical and 
electronic engineering, increas- 
ing understanding of basic 
neurological problems, and 
rapid strides in the philosophy of 
education all have their part to 
play in the progress made in this 
field. But it is still too often the 
case that the physically disabled 
child and his family are not told 
of the expertise and the facilities 
available. 

The team at Chailey Heritage 
has acquired an extensive ex- 
perience in the rehabilitation of 
disabled children, and _ has 
shown what can be achieved by 
an effective inter-disciplinary 
approach. 

Particularly in the case of the 
more unusual disorders, such as 
very severe athetosis or arthrog- 
ryposis, failure to refer a child to 
a centre of expertise should now 
be regarded with the same dis- 
approval as would be the case if 
the child had a complex heart or 
kidney disorder. 

The Physically Handicapped 
Child contains general chapters 
on nursing, counselling, and the 
principles underlying the selec- 
tion of wheelchairs, communica- 
tion aids, etc. In addition, there 
are chapters dealing with spe- 
cific disorders and problems, in- 
cluding spina bifida, cerebral pal- 
sy and muscle disease. 

There is a remarkably uniform 
standard of writing, which is 
concise and accurate, and strikes 
the right balance between highly 
technical information and basic 
common sense suggestions. 

This is an outstanding book 
and it indicates how the care of 
the handicapped child is rapidly 
becoming a respectable special- 
ity within paediatrics, with an 
expanding body of knowledge 
on which the paediatrician can 
draw. 

I predict that this book will be 
in every child development cen- 


tre, physiotherapy and OT de- 


ee 
eo. 


partment, and special school 


_ within a very short time. 


Dr David Hall 
St. George’s Hospital Medical 
School, London 


The Arthritis Helpbook 
by Kate Lorig and James F. Fries 
(Souvenir Press, £5.95) 

This book deals in a sensible and 
positive way with many of the 
problems which may be faced by 


people with arthritis. 

From describing the features, 
prognosis and treatment of the 
most common forms of arthritis, 
rheumatoid arthritis and 
osteoarthritis, it goes on to ex- 
plain the techniques of exercise, 
joint protection and relaxation. 

Illustrations and photographs 
are used effectively. 

The advice is practical, spe- 
cific and easy to absorb. The au- 
thors acknowledge that no two 
people are affected in quite the 
same way so they structure their 
advice accordingly. In discus- 
sing the use of exercise, for ex- 
ample, they say “begin at a com- 
fortable level for you” and “listen 
to the signals your body gives 
you.” This encourages people to 
decide for themselves the most 
appropriate plan of action, 
whether it is to minimise pain or 
improve function. 

The chapter on joint protec- 
tion is excellent. Each principle 
is illustrated with examples of 
aids and alternative methods of 
achieving a task. 

A critical look is taken at diets. 
There is general advice on nutri- 
tion and a useful self-help guide 
to evaluating diet “cures”. 

A brief description of the ma- 
jor types of medication, sugges- 
tions on working with the doc- 
tor and a bibliography complete 
the book. 

The only weakness is a limited 
list of “helpful organisations”. 
Considering that this a special 
UK edition of an American book 
one would have expected more. 

Overall, however, an ex- 
ceedingly useful book — suc- 
cinct, stimulating and eminently 
readable. 

Janet Ciddor 


Living with a Hyper- 


active Child 
by Miriam Wood 
(Human Horizons Series, 
Souvenir Press, £895  case- 


bound, £5.95 paperback) 

This is the story of Tanya, an ex- 
tremely hyperactive child, told 
by her mother, an educator. 

It starts from the birth of 
Tanya and explains how the 
family tried to cope with her ex- 
treme behavioural problems un- 
til at about the age of 12 the 
problems began to resolve them- 
selves. 

The book also contains inter- 
views with other parents whose 
children have shown similar be- 
haviour resulting in a profoundly 
stressful family life. 

While the management of 
these children includes good 
child rearing practices, drugs 
and professional psychological 
advice, the concentration is on 
diet. The children’s behaviour 
and personality improved when 
nutrition was improved, food 
additives and unnatural colours 
were removed and sugar was re- 
duced. 

Order is said to have been res- 
tored to family life when allergic 
foods were found and eliminated 
and when trace elements of 
atmospheric pollutants were dis- 
covered in hair analysis and 
other tests and removed. 

The views of the medical pro- 
fession sound a note of caution 
about all this empirical evi- 
dence, which has been encour- 
aged by the national Hyperactive 
Children’s Support Group. 
There is little research evidence 
available yet to justify the claims. 

I would like to have seen more 
on behaviour advice to balance 
the strong advocacy of diet. But 
this book will undoubtedly be 
well received by parents who 
are under similar pressure be- 
cause it reassures them that they 
are not alone. 

Rosemary McCloskey 
Castle Priory College 
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Saab 900i -— 
quality pays off 


For disabled people especially, a 
cheap car is not always a cheap 
car. Often I find people who buy 
the cheapest possible car at the 
time face large repair bills a few 
years later. 

Resale value is also easily for- 
gotten in the showroom, only to 
be remembered when that once 
in a lifetime investment won’t 
even raise the deposit on its re- 
placement. 

The rule is, always buy the 
best car you can possibly afford 
at the time, for in the long term it 
could be a saving. 

Saab is one manufacturer that 
is often forgotten in the field of 
disabled driving and yet it offers 
the type of longterm investment 
that people on a fixed income 
should consider. 

The distinctive appearance of 
the Saab certainly makes it stand 
out from today’s carbon copy 
cars. And it is not just looks. Few 
disabled drivers can be first away 
from the lights every time. 

I have just road tested the Saab 
900i Automatic which is fitted 
with a swivel seat to give easier 
access. A manual wheelchair can 
be loaded in behind the seat, and 
no modifications are needed. 

The interior design of the car 
is particularly suitable for a dis- 
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Payments by cheque, P.O., 
Access or Visa. 

For every order given by a 
Disability Now reader, 
Carnation Nursery will 
contribute 5Op to 

The Spastics Society. 


12 Mix Carnations 
24 Mix Carnations 
25 Freesias 
50 Freesias 


ioe: core a eS 4 Sar 
Swivel seat makes access easier. 


abled driver or a disabled front 
seat passenger. In the two-door 
model, the doors are 43in wide 
with large comfortable seats 
which are not heavily con- 
toured. 

Swivel seats are not new but in 
the Saab there is no door sill so 
the driver or passenger can get 
much closer to the seat, making 
transfer less hazardous than 
usual. Once the seat is back in its 
driving position there is plenty 
of leg room. The swivel seats are 
heated (useful for arthritis suf- 
ferers) but drivers should note 
that there is no vertical adjust- 
ment. 

The cockpit (the only word to 
accurately describe the array of 
controls) has been designed for 


A beautiful gift of fresh cut flowers 
‘ are the perfect Present 
for so many occasions. 


zs, 
When ordering please use BLOCK CAPITALS. 
Enclose sender’s name, receiver’s name & 
address, type of flowers to be sent, 
date flowers are to arrive and 
any message or your own card. 


12 Carnations+ 15 Freesias 
12 Carnations+ 25 Freesias 
Magnificent Presentation Box 
Magnificent Presentation Box 


£6.00 
£9.50 
£6.00 
£10.00 
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high speed, long distance driv- 
ing. This makes it especially 
good for the disabled driver, 
with every control coming easily 
to hand and large push button 
switches for ancillary equip- 
ment. 

The Saab is the first car I have 
tested to have a sensible position 
for the ignition key: instead of 
locking the steering it locks the 
gearbox between the seats — 
ideal for a driver whose hands 
are not as agile as they could be. 

On the road, the Saab really 
comes into its own with that 
safe, predictable feel of a quality 
car. The power steering is light 
and yet still very sensitive. A spe- 
cial brake servo is available 
which needs only about 30 per 
cent of the normal braking press- 
ure. 

The hatchback opens easily to 
reveal a huge load area which 
can be increased by folding back 
the rear seats. Unlike many mod- 
ern cars there is no rear sill so 
loading a wheelchair is particu- 
larly easy. The lift is only 21lin 
and the large bumper offers a 
resting place. 

Opening the bonnet is not so 
easy as it moves forward and 
then up, hingeing from the front. 
However, once inside, every 
part of the engine is accessible to 
the do-it-yourself mechanic. 


Technical information 

Saab 900i Automatic, 87 kw (118 BHP) 
with 3 speed automatic gearbox. 

Official figures for fuel consumption are: 
Urban — 23.4 mpg; 56 mph — 33.3 mpg; 
75 mph — 24.5 mpg, but my road test 
gave better results. 
Price 

Basic 2-door Manual 
900i 2-door Automatic £7804 
Swivel Seat £337 
Hand controls can be fitted by several 
British manufacturers but I think fora car 
of this quality Kempf controls, although 
expensive at £600, are best. 

Finance is available through the Assist- 
ance and Independence for Disabled 
People scheme. AID requires a 10 per 
cent deposit and 5 year repayment 
(which will also entitle you to « discount 


on the car). 
John Byworth 


£6256 


Saab (UK Ltd), Saab House, 
Fieldhouse Lane, Marlow, 
Bucks, Tel: (06284) 6977. 


£8.50 
£10.00 
£15.00 
£20.00 
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Carnation Nursery 


ST. MARTINS, GUERNSEY, C.l. 
Telephone 0481 37624/37464 
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Howard Bailey 


Victorious England soccer squad — they beat W. Germany by 11-1. 


International soccer: England wins! 


Colin Rains, England team coach, reports on a successful weekend in Horsham — 


For the sixth year, teams of dis- 
abled athletes from Germany 
and England met for a weekend 
of track and field athletics and 
soccer, this time at St John’s Col- 
lege, Horsham at the end of 
March. 

While competition was im- 
portant, the emphasis as usual 
was on groups of people from 
different countries sharing the 
time together and enjoying the 
experience of each other’s com- 
pany. 

From W. Germany came a 
group of about 30 people drawn 
from 12 disabled clubs and orga- 
nised by the new sports club in 


Cologne. The English athletes 
also came from a number of 
groups around the country and 
included some people who had 
not competed at this level be- 
fore. 

It was particularly pleasing to 
see the performance and com- 
mitment of Steven Synder- 
combe, Andy Fyefield and Helen 
McKinley, while in the swim- 
ming pool regular performers 
like Martin Mansell and Jane 
Stidever showed that they had 
lost none of their last season’s 
fire and were ready for the major 
events coming up in 1985. 

The result of the soccer match 
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To: Electricity Publications, PO Box 2, Feltham, Middlesex TW14 OTG. 
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ITY BOARD. 
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Doing everything yourself isn't 


always easy. 


But if you find doing the simplest 
things around the home a little difficult at 
times, your Electricity Board can help. 

We have a leaflet called ‘Making Life 
Easier for Disabled People! _ 

It features many electrical appliances 
and attachments that can take some of 
the hard work out of everyday chores like 
washing clothes, ironing and cooking. 

As well as giving details of brailled 
controls that can be fitted to certain elec- 


trical appliances. 


And special attachments for plugs 
and switches which have been designed 


to make life easier for you. 


So now we can help you DIY around 
your home. The leaflet is free 


from your Electricity 
Board shop. Or send 
off the coupon. 


Please send me a copy of ‘Making Life Easier for Disabled People’ 


Name. s o. 


Address 


Post Code 


THINKELECTRIC 


The Electricity Council, England and Wales. 


was never really in doubt after — 


the first few minutes. It was clear. 
that the training the English 


team had been able to do over — 


the winter months would pay 
off. The final result was a 
crushing 11—1. 

But it was not all competition. 
The groups spent an evening out 
in Brighton together and visited 
Colwall Court in Bexhill, and the 
town of Chichester. The 
friendship and comradeship of 
everyone helped us to under- 
stand each other and our cul- 
tures better. 

Difficulties with the sleeping 
accommodation at the college 


where we stayed was soon for- — 


gotten with the good food and an 
evening disco provided by Terry 
Hudson, one of our group. ; 

Next year we are invited back 
to Germany, to the ancient city 
of Cologne. Something to look 
forward to. 


Newcomer’ to 
squad, athlete and swimmer 
Steve Syndercombe, who comes 
from London. 


ICPS meetin 

Continued from page 

dren) gave a very thoughtful talk 
about meeting the precise needs 
of your families who are coping 
with handicap. Goal setting must 
always include “hopeful ex- 
pectations” and we must remem- 
ber that the professionals have 
feelings too, often in empathy 
with the parents — disappoint- 
ment, grief, pessimism, guilt, etc. 

A Dutch parent, — Tina 
Kouwenhoven, felt guilty about 
her reactions to too many pro- 
fessionals knocking at her door 
and offering help. It was not al- 
ways the help she needed so she 
sometimes had to refuse their 
offers. 

Fayce Barlow, on the other 
hand, reported the struggle to 
provide even basic services in 
Uganda. Whereupon Dr. Ciaran 
Barry (President of ICPS) im- 
mediately announced ICPS help, 


proposing a visiting team of ex- - 


perts. Staff training facilities will 
also be arranged for Uganda. 

During a symposium on diffe- 
rent attitudes to handicap, com- 
paring experiences in Africa, In- 
dia and the Middle East, Hans de 
Rijke (physiotherapist UK) 
asked, “Which country in the 
world does the panel feel has the 
best attitudes?” The panel re- 
fused to generalize — and Hans 
ducked it too. 

At the final session, John Cox 
(Director of The Spastics Socie- 
ty) expressed our thanks to the 
irrepressible Anita Loring 
(Secretary General, [CPS) for 
organising a very constructive 
three days. 


Leslie Gardner is Principal 
Psychologist at The Spastics 


Society. 
For published papers contact 
Ania «. .LOTIRG... ICPS.,. Sih 


Netherhall Gardens, London 
NW3 SRN. 


the England ~ 
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Edited by Simon Crompton 


Howard Ashton’s itinerary for 

the past few months is enough to 

make most of us collapse with 
_ exhaustion just thinking about it. 

At Christmas he took his bike 
to Hong Kong to stay with 
friends. For three weeks in 
March he was trekking and 
climbing in the Atlas Mountains, 
Morocco, reaching the height of 
4,000 metres — his highest sum- 
mit yet. 

On. his return, he relaxed by 
cycling 150 miles in Scotland 
over the Easter weekend. 

Howard, the son of Tom and 
Margaret Ashton, founder mem- 
bers of the Hull and District Spas- 
tics Society, has cerebral palsy 
and very limited use of his right 
arm and leg. At 38, he is now a 
town planner with Glasgow Dis- 

trict Council, and has a BSc, 

MPhil and PhD. 

— “T think I’m looked on rather 
strangely,” he says. “People are 
somewhat surprised that I do 
more physical things than fully 
able-bodied people. There’s a 
certain jealousy — people wish 
they could summon up the same 
energy themselves.” 

In September last year, Ho- 
ward became the first disabled 
person to climb all 276 of Scot- 
lands Munros — mountains of 
over 3,000 feet — and joined a 
select band of only 300 people 
who had achieved this. 

“At the start I had no intention 
of climbing them all,” he says. “It 
just developed as I went on ex- 
cursions most weekends, and 
the number I had to visit got less 
and less.” 

He climbed most of the moun- 
tains on his own, but on Skye he 
was with some companions be- 
cause of the technical difficulties 
and the dangers of exposure. 

And on the last of the Munros, 
Meall na Teanga near Loch 


Summit of achievement 


for disabled mountaineer 


Lochy, he was joined by friends 
including the well-known Scot- 
tish climber and writer Hamish 
Brown. They celebrated on the 
summit with champagne. 

“ve developed a good stami- 
na and fitness. Otherwise, it’s a 
matter of knowing your own 
limitations and developing your 
own technique,” he says. 

“It’s like when I was about to 
start my driving test, and I told 
the examiner, ‘I may do things 
oddly compared with other peo- 
ple, but as long as I’m proficient 
that’s what matters.” 

Howard’s bicycle goes where- 
ver he does — he is active in a 
campaign to improve cyclists’ 


10pc off handmade equipment 


The wine rack (left) comes in 2 sizes to hold 12 or 16 one litre 


bottles (£5.50 and £6.50 plus p&p). The free-standing mug tree 
(right) holds 6 mugs (£2.30 plus p&p). 


Beaumont Products in Ply- 
mouth, a Spastics Society indust- 
rial unit, has produced a new 
range of hand-crafted pine wood 
kitchen equipment. 

If you order direct from the 
manufacturer, you will receive a 
10 per cent discount off the re- 
commended retail price. 

Besides the 3 items illustrated, 
there is a spice rack with room 
for 14 spice jars on 2 rows of 
shelves (£4.00 plus p&p ); a use- 
ful box to store flour or salt 
(£3.30 plus p&p); a wall- 
mounted rail with 6 pegs to hold 
tea towels, hand towels or coats 
(£1.75 plus p&p), and a spoon 
box for storing your wooden 
spoons and long-handled kitch- 
en utensils (£2.90 plus p&p ). 

Beaumont Products also sup- 
plies these products wholesale 


and is happy to give rates on ap- 
plication. 
Beaumont 


Products,  Ply- 


mouth Works, St Modwen Road, 
Marsh Mills Industrial Estate, 
Plymouth PLO 8LH. Tel: (0732) 
671971. 


This kitchen roll rack has dis- 


pensers for kitchen roll, foil and 


cling film (£5.30 plus p&p). 


D.C. Thoms: o Ltd 


rights and facilities. He has com- 
pleted solo cycle trips around 
Canada, the USA, and 450 miles 
around the Arctic Circle. 

“I’m one of the fortunate ones, 
having independence,” he says. 
“After that, it’s a question of hav- 
ing an interest and not sitting 
down and working out all the 
reasons why it can’t be done. 

So where do his parents think 
his energy comes from? 

“He’s one of those young peo- 
ple who sets out to do something 
and does it,” says Margaret 
Ashton. “Perhaps he takes after 
his father and mother — we’re 
very energetic. He doesn’t like 
laziness at all.” 


£40,000 towards care 
and integration complex 


The Winchester and District 
Spastics Society has contributed 
£40,000 towards a new Hamp- 
shire County Council complex 
with an exphasis on independ- 
ence and reintegration, as well as 
care. It provides long and short- 
term care and sheltered housing. 
Ted Wisewell, Chairman of 
the Winchester group, pre- 
sented the cheque at an informal 
preview of John Darling Mall, as 
the complex has been named, on 
19 April. Representatives from 
the group had an opportunity to 
look around the unfinished hos- 
tel in Bovatt Wood, along with 
members of the County Council, 
the Area Health Authority and 
the Raglan Housing Association 
— all of whom have co-operated 
in establishing it — and some of 
the people with disabilities who 
will be taking up residence when 
the hostel opens in June. 
Malcolm Matthews, Senior Re- 
gional Officer of The Spastics 
Society, also presented a cheque 
for £5,000 to be used for the fur- 
bishing of a sheltered dwelling 
to be used as a rehabilitation 
unit. This is a mark of gratitude 
to the late Ernest Williment, for- 
mer Chairman of the Winchester 
and District Spastics Society, and 
the unit will be named after him. 
“Ernest Williment was in- 


strumental in persuading the 
powers that be that these facili- 
ties were badly needed,” says Au- 
brey Parson, Secretary of the 
Winchester group. “The original 
idea came from him. From 1970 
he foresaw the need that would 
arise in the area as the parents of 
disabled people grew older.” 

But the scheme only began to 
take shape in 1981, when joint 
capital funding was arranged. 
The building of the hostel for 24 
physically handicapped men and 
women, has been jointly funded 
by the Health Authority and So- 
cial Services and the revenue 
costs will be borne by the Social 
Services Department. 

The six sheltered bungalows, 
where people will be encour- 
aged to retain their independ- 
ence as much as possible, have 
been financed by the Housing 
Corporation and will be adminis- 
tered by the Raglan Housing 
Association. 

The Winchester and District 
Spastics Society’s contribution 
will pay for a call system in the 
hostel, a two-way speech system 
between the sheltered housing 
units and the office, a Parker 
bath, and trees, shrubs and furni- 
ture to enhance the central 


arcade which runs down the 
centre of the development. 


iv 


he cheque presentation ceremony at the new complex. From left to 
right: Jobn Darling, Chairman of the Social Services Committee; Mrs 


Jessie Williment, widow of Ernest Williment; Ted Wisewell, Chair- 
man of the Winchester group; and Malcolm Matthews, SRO for The 
Spastics Society’s South East Region. 


Toys for the 
Handicapped 


A wide selection of exciting well designed toys for disabled children 
and adults. Swings and roundabouts with special supportive seats; 
interesting ideas in electronics including Micromate (with Touch 
Sensitive Screen or Big Knob Switch to enable handicapped children to 
play computer games and use programs), Pethna Reward Boxes, and 
designs by Mr. Jim Sandhu of HPRU; including sound bubbles, eccentric 
circles and pelican crossings; really sturdy tricycles and go-karts; 
puzzles with big knobs; all sorts of toys for home, school and hospital. 


Please telephone or write for a free colour catalogue to Toys for the 
Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. Tel: (02993) 78820. 


TFH Special Swing Seat, complete with straps and ropes, 
adjustable for rake and length, £34.50 (+ VAT) 
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With Margaret Morgan 


Please tell 
me about 
Headway 


In your review of the film 
Beyond Sorrow, Beyond 
Pain you mentioned Head- 
way, an organisation for peo- 
ple with head injuries. Can 
you give me more details? 

Our neighbour’s son was in 

hospital for several months 
after a serious road accident 
and since he has been at 
home they have had quite a 
lot of problems with him. As 
far as lam aware they are not 
in touch with any local orga- 
nisations, though I feel sure 
they could get some support 
from other people facing 
similar problems. 
Headway, the National Head In- 
juries Association, was founded 
in 1979 and there are now over 
40 groups in the United King- 
dom. 

The members of these groups 
are relatives of people who have 
had head injuries, professionals 
working in the field and those 
who are head-injured them- 
selves. Until Reg Talbott was 
appointed as Director in April 
the organisation was run almost 
entirely by volunteers and con- 
siderable progress has been 
made during the past five years. 

A variety of useful leaflets and 
publications are available and a 
newsletter, Headway News, is 
produced quarterly. 

Probably the most valuable 
services, however, are the sup- 
port, help and information that 
relatives and friends, profession- 
als and people with head injuries 
can give each other on a local 
basis. I do hope that there will be 
a group in your area with which 
your neighbours can link up. 

Headway’s office address is 
200 Mansfield Road, Nottingham 
NG1 3HX. Ted: (0602) 622382. 


You may like to suggest that your 
neighbours should write to Reg 
Talbott, who will be able to send 
them details of groups in the area 
and also leaflets and a copy of 
Headway News, which I am sure 
they will find helpful. 


I would like 
to seea 
centre for 
athetoids with 
back and 
neck damage 


I suppose I am now what you 
would call middle-aged and 
until quite recently I was ful- 
ly mobile and led a busy life. 
During the past couple of 
years I have become much 
more disabled and now I 
have to use a wheelchair and 
other aids. 

In November I had a bone 
scan and it showed damage to 
the lumbar region and neck. 
I was depressed for about a 
week and then I began to 
look forward to all the diffe- 
rent things that need doing. I 
was lucky, really, as I have a 
lot of good friends and a help- 
ful doctor so I did not have to 
face this alone, but it must be 
a terrible blow for some peo- 
ple. 

It would be nice to have 
somewhere to go and stay, 
with a centre of information 
where neurologists could 
visit, as a lot of them have 
never seen — or even im- 
agined — what can happen to 
people like me. I do think it 
would be helpful if we could 
share our experiences with 
each other and with profes- 
sionals. 

What I would really like to 
see is a centre for athetoids 


CLASSIFIED 


For Sale 


MEYRA JUNIOR SPORTS CHAIR to suit 
child up to 10 years-old. Excellent condi- 
tion and a bargain for someone at £50. 


SPEEDWELL CAR to suit child/young 
adult. Complete with long-range battery, 
hand operated accelerator, automatic 
brakes, lights, horn, trailer, shopping bas- 
ket and charger. Maximum speed 5 
miles/hour (pavement permitted). Ex- 
cellent condition. Serviced regularly. 
Cost over £1000. Will accept £400 ono. 
If you are interested in cither of these 
please call Northwood 28506. 


BATRICAR. 15-20 months old. Com- 
plete with lights and charger. Excellent 
condition. £900 ono. Please contact S$ 
Wilson, 825 Holderness Road, Hull. Tel: 
(0482 ) 76746. 


MANGAR BATHLIFT as new. Asking 
£250 ono. Tel: (0509 ) 842225 evenings. 


NIAGARA MASSAGE EQUIPMENT. Su- 


information. 


Self-help Groups, the Way Forward 


A conference sponsored by the Association of 62 Clubs 
Reading University, 27—29 September, 1985 


I should like to attend the conference. Please send me further 


per De Luxe Thermo Pad. As new. Little 
used. Bargain at £100. Please contact Mr 
W Rowland, 48 Garland Road, Parkeston, 
Essex CO12 4PA. Tel: (0255) 502490. 


HONDA MOTOR TRICYCLE suitable 
for disabled person — small adult or older 
child. Hand controls, balloon tyres, com- 
fortable seat, back rest and foot rests and 
carrying basket in front. Runs on pave- 
ments — 4mph max. Will go up and down 
curbs with ease. £425. Tel: 01-278 5017 
evenings and weekends. 


Penfriends 


FEMALE PENFRIEND WANTED for 31 
year-old spastic man living in Co Cavan, 
Ireland in a lovely bungalow. Catholic. 
Interests are writing, reading, TV and 
music and going for long walks. Great 
sense of humour. Would love to hear 
from any catholic, aged 21-30 with equal 
sense of humour and with friendship and 
marriage in mind. All letters will be 
answered. Please write to Box No. 119, 
Disability Now, address on page 16. 


1 
Please send to Marianne West, Conference Co-ordinator, The | 
Spastics Society, 16 Fitzroy Square, London W1P SHQ. ’ 
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Simon Crompton 


who have the same problems 
as I have, so that the causes 
and treatment could be 
talked over and the future 
discussed. 

Most of us who are having 
these neck and back difficul- 
ties seem to have been the in- 
dependent type and it isa real 
shock to suddenly find your- 
self so much more disabled. 

What do you think of this 
suggestion? 


Iam so sorry to know about your | 


increasing disabilities and I am 
sure it must have been a difficult 
time after you had the results of 
your bone scan. Having good 
friends and a supportive doctor 
makes a great difference and it 
sounds as though you keep busy 
and active in spite of everything. 

I, too, know a number of peo- 
ple with tension athetosis who 
seem to have had similar prob- 
lems to yours, especially with 
their neck and back control and, 
as you say, they are usually peo- 
ple who have led active and busy 
lives. Some have gone into spe- 
cialized neurological or ortho- 
paedic hospitals for investiga- 
tion and others have spent time 
in rehabilitation centres like 
Mary Marlborough Lodge in Ox- 
ford, but it is a difficult condition 
to treat successfully. 

Your suggestion for a central 
point of contact is a very good 
one and I am sure there are many 
ideas and practical tips that you 
could share with each other. It is 
also very important that local 
doctors and hospital specialists 
should be more aware of these 
problems, which do seem to be 
occurring more frequently with 
some men and women with 

-athetosis in their middle years. 

I will draw your letter to the 
attention of the Society’s Medic- 
al Advisory Committee and I am 
very grateful to you for writing. I 
do hope that all will go well with 
you in the future, and ifany other 
readers facing these difficulties 
would like to contact me, I will 
be glad to put you in touch with 
each other. 


There’s no such thing as a 
free lunch... . and Disability 
Now is no exception. 


It costs more than 25p to pro- 
duce each copy (not includ- 
ing salaries) and a year’s sub- 
scription costs The Spastics 


Society over £3. So donations 
are very welcome. If you 
would like a copy of the news- 
paper regularly, send your 
name, address and occupation 
to the Circulation Supervisor, 
Disability Now, 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London WIN 4EQ. 


ASHLEY MOBILITY 
HAND CONTROL CAR 
CONVERSION SPECIALISTS 


DHSS Approved Hand Control 
Contractors. Also Approved by Austin- 
Rover, Ford, Vauxhall, etc., andon 
‘Motability’ List. 


Kits supplied for all popular automatic 
models for fitting by Main Dealers. 
Advice and Assessments. 
Demonstration Metro available. 


Send for Kit Price List and Brochure to: 
ASHLEY MOBILITY, FREEPOST, 
BIRMINGHAM, B25 8HY. 

Tel: 021-772 5364. 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Sharing Music with People who have Special Needs - a practical 
introductory course. 12-14 June. Tuition £43, residence £37. 


Cued Speech — A Language Tool. 20-23 June. Tuition £45.50 (in- 
cluding materials ), residence £55.50. 


An Introduction to Portage Language Checklist - a one-day prog- 
ramme. 21 June. Cost £15 (including meals ). 


The Bereweeke Skills Teaching System. 21-23 June. Tuition £73 
(including materials), residence £37. 


Paired Reading Workshop - a one-day programme. 25 June. Cost 
£15 (including materials). 


Dealing with Job Stress - a multi-disciplinary course especially re- — 
levant to residential care staff. 28-30 June. Tuition £43, residence — 
£37. 


The Special Needs of Children and Adolescents with Physical 
and Communication Disorders, a course primarily for educational — 
and clinical psychologists. 3-5 July. Tuition £43, residence £37. 


Young People and their Families with Special Needs in the — 
Asian Communities — a multi-disciplinary course. 5-7 July. Tuition 
£43, residence £37. 
Activity Day a one-day workshop for children or adults with disabili- 
ties and their families. 13 July. Cost £10 (including meals). 


For more information about any of these courses write to Castle — 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: — 
O49 375) 0. 


Conferences and leisure 


The Thorpe Park Quest is a sponsored “fact hunt” for children in aid — 
of SENSE, the National Association for Deaf-Blind and Rubella Hand- ~ 
icapped, on 11 May. With prizes and free gifts for children and various 
attractions at Thorpe Park, near Chertsey in Surrey, the event offers an 
exciting day out for families. Admission tickets (4&3 ) and information 
sheets available from David Saint, SENSE, 311 Gray’s Inn Road, London © 
WC\I1X 8PT. Tel: 01-278 1005. 


Jog Along for Women will be held at Battersea Park on 19 May. This 
is a “fun run” to encourage women to take up running and to break 
down some of the barriers between able-bodied and disabled women 
by enabling them to run together. Signers and a creche are available 
and the park is fully accessible. For a registration form contact PO Box 
195, Pandora Press, 14 Leicester Square, London WC2H 7PH. Tel: 
01-437 9011 ext 251. 


A Fun day for Handicapped People will be held at Lightwater 
Valley, North Yorkshire, on 24 May. Disabled people and their helpers 
are invited to take advantage of the entertainment park’s facilities — 
such as gardens, rowing, vintage trains, a farm and restaurants—free of jj 
charge. For information and tickets contact Julie Bulmer, Lightwater 
Valley, North Stanley, nr Ripon, North Yorkshire HG4 3HT. Tel: 
(0765) 85321. 


PORTVAC (Programme of Research and Training into Voluntary Ac- 
tion ) are holding 3 more courses for senior staff and committee mem- 
bers of voluntary agencies in 1985. “Between Informality and 
Bureaucracy — Is there a Choice for Voluntary Agencies?” is on 28-29 
May. “What Structure does your Organisation Need?” is on 26-27 June. 
“Management Committee in Voluntary Agencies — What is their Job?” 
is on 12-13 December. All courses will take place at Brunel University, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, and the cost for 2 days (not including accom- 
modation) is £90. Contact Mrs. Pereira at Brunel University. Tel: 
(0895 ) 56461 ext 227 


Consumerism in the Health Service is a one-day conference orga- 
nised by the Health and Social Service Journal, at The Lord’s Confer- 
ence Centre, London NW8 on 30 May. Speakers, including Victor 
Paige, chairman of the NHS management board, will assess how the 
NHS is to respond to the patients as consumers. Contact Deborah 
Jones, Macmillan Journals Ltd, 4 Little Essex Street, London WC2R 
3LF. Tel: 01-836 6633, ext 2156 


New Technology and the Care of the Elderly is a day seminar 
organised by RADAR with the Biological Engineering Society’s Re- 
habilitation Engineering Group. To be held on 31 May at the Crown 
Hotel in Harrogate, North Yorkshire, the aim is to discuss the new ~ 
technological developments being pioneered in the field of care. It — 
should be of interest to all working with elderly or disabled people. 
Cost (for non-BES members ): £20 for conference only, £48 for con- 
ference and accommodation. For further information contact Amanda 
Osborne, Conference Officer, RADAR, 25 Mortimer Street, London 
WIN 8AB. Tel: 01-637 5400. 


The Greater London Sports and Recreation Festival for Young 
People with Disabilities will take place on 11-12 July at the Picketts 
Lock Centre, Lea Valley Park, Edmonton, London. Organised by the 
GLC, the ILEA, the British Sports Association for the Disabled and 
several disability groups including The Spastics Society’s Sport and 
Recreation Department, the festival will be based on “have a go” ses- 
sions in indoor and outdoor sports and activities such as a guided walk, 
a farm visit, horse riding, fishing, sailing a skating. For more informa- 
tion contact Howard Bailey, Sport and Recreation Department, The 
Spastics Society, 16 Fitzroy Square, London W 1. Tel: 01-387 9571 ext 
2AF 


Self-help Groups, the Way Forward is a conference sponsored by 
the Association of 62 Clubs at Reading University on 27-29 Septem- 
ber. First formed in 1962, the Association pioneered the idea of self- 
help for disabled people. Now it is aware of the frustration and loneli- 
ness facing those who are unemployed disabled. The conference aims 
to bring together people who have experienced the growth of self- 
help groups and exchange ideas to solve their problems. Details from 
Marianne West, Conference Co-ordinator. The Spastics Society. Please 
fill in coupon on left of page. 
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Dr Janet Larcher started work- 
ing full time for The Spastics 
Society, as Development Officer 
(microtechnology) on 1 April. 
Her post, the first of three to be 
created in the Education Divi- 
sion, reflects the new emphasis 
to be put on microtechnology. 

After taking a doctorate in 
psychology, Janet Lacher work- 
ed at White Lodge Centre in Sur- 
rey developing its microtechnol- 
ogy before undertaking a survey 
last September for The Society to 
assess the current and potential 
use of microtechnology in the 
education of cp children. 

Based at Fitzroy square, she 
will be setting up. a resource, in- 
formation and advice service to 
help people in schools and cen- 
tres to get the most out of the 
new technology and maximise 
their potential. 

“But I don’t want to be office 
bound”, she said firmly. “I want 


to be out and about in the 
schools and centres disseminat- 
ing knowledge not just collect- 
ing it.” 

She will also go on disseminat- 
ing information for us in Disabil- 
ity Now. 

Janet Larcher is married with 
two teenage sons, and a perpe- 
tual problem — there are two DrJ 
Larchers in the house. 


Peter Desmond took up post as 
the Manager of The Spastics Soci- 
ety’s new National Managing 
Agency of the Community Prog- 
ramme on 18 March. 

He comes after 20 years of 
working overseas, most recently 
as a Technical Corporation 
Officer for the Overseas De- 
velopment Authority, organising 
bilateral aid in Sierra Leone and 
Central America. 

The Spastics Society’s Nation- 

al agency, based in Middles- 
borough, has been so far allo- 
cated 71 places by the Man- 
power Services Commission — 
people are already workimg in 
Dial-a-Ride, playcare, decorating 
and gardening schemes. 
_ “It is up to The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s regions to identify needs,” 
says Peter Desmond. “Having 
agreed with the MSC that the 
labour is available, they come to 
us to adminstrate the schemes 
and put them together as a 
national package.” 

“I'm still organising aid but it’s 
in a different format,” he says. 


Announcements 


Banstead Place Mobility Cen- 
tre’s assessment unit can help 
anyone with a disability who 
wishes to drive or who already 


_ drives but wants to change vehi- 


cle. It will be in the following 
towns in 1985: 13-17 May, 
Truro; 3-7 June, Newcastle; 8-12 
July, Norwich; 23-27 September, 
Dorchester; 21-25 October, 
Sheffield; 25-29 November, 
Cheltenham. Apply, at least 3 
weeks in advance, to Banstead 
Place Mobility Centre, Park 
Road, Banstead, Surrey SM7 3EE. 
Tel: Burgh Heath 51674, 56222, 
51756. 


Applictions for grants in- 
vited. Jimmy Savile, with the 
support of Mars Confectionary, 
has. organised a London 
Marathon appeal aiming to raise 
£100,000 for schools, hospitals 
and charities concerned with 
disabled adults and children. 
Grants of between £100 and 
£1,000 will be distributed by the 
Prince of Wales Advisory Group 
on Disability. Money is unlikely 
to be given to individuals, for 
medical treatment, for research 
or for on-going costs. Applica- 
tions to be submitted by the end 
of July on forms obtainable from 
The Prince of Wales Advisory 
Group on Disability, Room 142 
(Dept MM), 222 Marylebone 
Road, London NW 1 6OJJ. 


The Edinburgh Gathering is 
being organised by the City of 
Edinburgh as part of United Na- 
tions International Youth Year. 
Running from 9-16 June it will 
include sport at Meadowbank 
Sports Centre, international con- 
certs in the Usher Hall, an 
alternative technology competi- 
tion, an art exhibition, visits and 
a ceilidh. Facilities can be 
arranged for all young disabled 
people. To register, and for more 
information, contact Philip 
Coutts, City Chambers, High 
Street, Edinburgh. Tel: 031-225 
2424. 


Home Farm _ International 
Summer Camp is an activity 
camp, based this year in the Peak 
District, from 21 July to 1 
September. The organisers try to 
maintain a ratio of 4 able-bodied 
children to one disabled, and 
many of the activities, such as 
archery, fishing, horseriding, 
computing and drama, are suit- 
able for children with most 
forms of physical disability. Mini- 
mum booking one week (£104). 
For further information contact 
Gabrielle Cornwell, Home Farm 
House, Draughton, North- 
ampton NN6 9JQ. Tel: (060 128) 


O71. 


Have you got Insight? 


The Spastics Society’s new film, 
launched last month, tackles the 
job of educating the public ab- 
out cerebral palsy and the work 
of the Society in a new way. 

To explain how brain damage 
affects movement, there are 
“space men” representing the 
“brain command centre” and the 
disobedient limbs. 

To drive home the policy of 
integration and the everyday 
problems encountered by dis- 
abled people who want to live 
and work in the community, the 
Society arranged for a group of 
disabled and able-bodied people 
to spend a day out in London 
together winding up at the Tara 
Hotel for a discussion. 

The film shows how fears ab- 
out communication between 
the groups are ill-founded while 
problems of access exist at every 
turn. 

Finally, John Cox and other 
directors explain their objec- 
tives, which can be summed up 
as “forwards and forwards into 
the community.” 

“The idea is that Insight will 
be shown by Society staff to 


comfort + 


groups, such as clubs or secon- 
dary schools to stimulate discus- 
sion and a change of attitude,” 
said Anita Maunsell, head of pub- 
licity and information, who was 
responsible for commissioning 
the film. “So we have made it 
short — only 18 minutes — and 
flexible. Any of the 3 units can be 
used separately or exchanged 
for eg, a video on regional 
activities.” 

First reactions, from those 
who helped make /nsight, were 
generally good. “It was very well 
done and didn’t embarrass me or 
us as a whole in any way’, said 
Maria Mleczko from Newton 
products in Birmingham. 

Some people thought there 
was an over-emphasis on wheel- 
chairs. “People who can walk 
have problems too” said Lyn 
Smith of the Sully industrial unit. 

Future films are being planned 
to cover other aspects of the 
Society's work — education, 
under-5s and young adults. 


For further information on In- 


sight contact Alan Durant at 
Park Crescent. Tel: 01-636 5020. 


protection 


ANTI-DECUBITUS SYSTEMS 


for those sitting for long 


periods 


Why risk pressure sores when 
there’s a low cost solution 
providing 100% protection. 

The Dyson Flotation Cushion 
looks conventional but that’s 
where the similarity ends... the 
Dyson employs a unique 
combination of water and foam 
in a protective ‘sandwich’ to 
minimise contact pressure, resist 
shear and friction and help body 
location. 


Part of a total 
protection system 


from Huntleigh... 
“send for details 


These components are encased 
within a waterproof, vapour 
permeable cover, with a 
comfortable synthetic fleece 
outer for easy cleaning. 


* Seat or wheelchai: use 

* Home, daycare or hospital use 
* Robust and stable 

* No refilling 

* Washable cover 


Huntleigh Technology 
Medical Division 

Bilton Way, Dallow Road, Luton, 
Beds. LU1 1UU. England. 

Tel: 0582-413104. Telex: 826232 


Say it with flowers — 
and help The Spastics Society! 


Mail order can be a great help for 
disabled people, and the Carna- 
tion Nursery specialises in send- 
ing freshly picked carnations or 
freesias first class anywhere in 
the British Isles. 

They arrive in presentation 
boxes, beautifully wrapped in 
cellophane, with a bow and a gift 
card. 

Prices are very reasonable. For 
example, 12 carnations and 15 
freesias cost £8.50 (plus postage 
and packing), 12 mixed carna- 
tions £6.00, 25 freesias £6.00. 


boxes” for £15 or £20. 

For every order taken from a 
Disability Now reader (and 
make sure you say so) Carnation 
Nursery will contribute 50p to 
The Spastics Society. 

It’s a generous offer, and we 
hope readers will try out this 
rather special mail order 
nursery. Their friends will cer- 
tainly appreciate it! 

Orders are taken by phone if 
you have an Access or Visa card, 
or order forms can be sent. 
Carnation Nursery, St Martin’s, 


Larger orders are also taken up = Guernsey, C.I., tel: 0481 37624 
to “magnificent presentation or 37464. 
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Western Evening Herald, Plymouth 


On the run. The Spastics Society’s West Region’s sponsored jailbreak 
on 23 March raised around £3,000. 34 teams of “convicts” broke out 
of Dartmoor Prison on Saturday morning, and had to get as far 
away as possible within 12 hours without spending anything. On 
the wrong side of the law for the day, the Devon and Cornwall Police 
managed to find their way to another famous prison — Bastille in 
Paris (by kind arrangement of British Rail, French Railways and the 
French Police). Robert Jones and Peter Dennis, who both have cere- 
bral palsy, arranged a flight to Heathrow, and persuaded a London 
cabbie to take them into the city centre. Nick Clarke and Keith Davi- 
son from the West Regional Office escaped by Sinclair C5 — and got 
as far as Exeter. In the picture, “convicts” Mark Clarke and Bill 
Young elude the grasp of “warder” Colin Lindley. 
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Computers with a personal touch 


A new service matching disabled people to residential care is launched 


Finding residential care which 
will fit specific physical needs 
can be a source of anxiety for 
people with physical disabilities, 
relatives and social workers. 

Since there is no centralised 
register of accommodation pro- 
viding care, much time and ener- 
gy can be wasted searching. 

Carematch, launched _ this 
month, hopes to fill this need. 
Employing two disabled people, 
one as a computer operator, the 
other as a telephone counsellor, 
it is the first computerised ser- 
vice to match the care needs of 
physically disabled people with 
the most suitable residential 
centre. 

To begin with, it will cover 
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residential homes in London and 
all Cheshire Foundation homes 
but, once established, Care- 
match will go nationwide. 
“We'll be taking the drudgery 
from individuals and profession- 
als,” says Hilary Kates, project 
manager. “Not only do we hope 
to make things faster for people 
who want to get residential care 
quickly, but we can explore op- 
tions for two or three year’s 
time, so that people can put 
themselves onto waiting lists.” 
At present there are around 


112 residential homes reg- 
istered on Carematch’s two 
computers. Each home Care- 


match approaches is.sent a form 
with sections on location, type 
of accommodation, size and 
most importantly the type of 


care and facilities they provide. 
The information is then transfer- 
red onto the computer. 

Clients fill out a correspond- 
ing form on needs and prefer- 
ences. This, too, is fed into the 
computer. If a match can be 
made, the computer produces a 
short list of homes which corres- 
pond most closely to the client’s 
form. 

The main. priority is physical 
care. If there is nothing suitable 
in the client’s area, the computer 
selects nationwide. The client 
must then contact the homes 
suggested and make his own 
arrangements. 

Unlike Caresearch, which is a 
similar scheme designed for 
mentally handicapped people, 
Carematch has a_ telephone 
counsellor. This is Lin Berwick, 
who is blind and has cerebral 
palsy. She worked for 13 years as 
a telephonist at a bank and is ful- 
ly trained in psychotherapeutic 
counselling. 

“When the project was being 
set up it was felt that just suiting 
a person to a place was a bit im- 
personal,” she says. “People need 
to talk — especially if they have 
just become disabled. There was 
a need for the project to have a 
human voice.” 

“As a counsellor I listen and 
explore with people whether it 
is possible to keep out of re- 
sidential care, if that’s what they 
want, and whether it would be of 
benefit to enter care. Very often 
people just don’t know what is 
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A WARM-WATER /WARM-AIR BIDET, suitable for fixing onto 
virtually any existing w.c. suite and water connection. It’s safe and 
simple to use, the touch of a button activates a continuous pre-set 
supply of warm water for douching or an unlimited warm-air dryer. 
A raised seat and other features include, simple controls that can be 
operated by any limb extremity or even orally. It all gives a sense of 
privacy and independence which is of enormous benefit to patients 
and leaves nurses free for other tasks. 


Happy Staff! 


MEDICLOO 


MEDICBATH 


We would be delighted to send you more detailed information, 
please write to: —MEDICBATH LTD, Ashfield Works, Hulme Hall Lane. 
Manchester M10 8AZ. Tel: 061-205 7495/6 Telex: 666387 AMSTEL G. 
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available to them.” 

Lin’s role is not, however, 
long-term counselling. Her con- 
tact with the client finishes when 
she has given any help required 
in filling out the form. 

Carematch is the first major 
project of the Residential Care 
Consortium, an organisation 
formed in the International Year 
of Disabled People to investigate 
standards and provision of care. 

The Greater London Council 
gave £50,000 to set up the pro- 
ject, and the Department of 
Trade and Industry provided the 
computers under its Remote 
Work Unit scheme to employ 
disabled people at home. 

Beverley Parker is employed 
under this scheme. She is work- 
ing 20 hours a week from her 
home in Stamford Hill and is 
trained in teaching, housing 
administration, computer opera- 
tion and secretarial skills. 

“At the moment I’m doing 
half-and-half, entering and then 
matching on the computer,” she 
says. “But I hope the time will 
come when all the information is 
entered, and my job will be full- 
time matching.” 

“All our information is con- 
fidential,” says Hilary Kates, “but 
it will provide valuable statistics 
on what disabilities can and can- 
not be catered for.” 

Today’s emphasis on care in 
the community does not, she be- 
lieves, mean that a service help- 
ing people to find residential 
care will become redundant. 

“Care in the community isn’t 
the answer for everyone,” she 
says. 

“Residential care is respond- 
ing to increased _ self-deter- 
mination. People may enter and 
leave residential care on a more 
short-term basis, to learn living 
skills and so on. If you have this 
increased mobility, you will also 
need more matching of care.” 
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First class convenience? 


British Rail’s efforts to give dis- 
abled people the facilities ex- 
pected by able-bodied people 
were carried a step further last 
month when a toilet adapted for 
wheelchair passengers was in- 
troduced on to the London- 
Glasgow line. 

It is in a 1st Class InterCity 
coach, so disabled people hold- 
ing a 2nd class ticket or Railcard 
will be able to travel 1st Class at 
no extra charge. 

Seats can be removed from a 
nearby seating bay to accommo- 
date up to 3 wheelchairs, and a 
new automatic sliding door be- 
tween the carriage and the loo 
vestibule is wide enough for all 
wheelchairs except the electric 
ones and Batricars. 

The loo itself was developed 


with the help of disabled people — 
and last month 18 “guinea pigs” 
tested it out over 5 days. 

Chris Davies of The Spastics 
Society went along. His com- 
ment: “I tried BR’s proto-type — 
loo — and it works! But let’s hope ~ 
it won't be wasted because if dis-_ 
abled people still have to give 2_ 
or 3 days notice of a train jour- 
ney, travelling will be no simpler — 
than before.” 

BR plans to start conversions — 
on another 10 coaches so that by 
early next year all London- 
Glasgow InterCity trains will 
have a loo for disabled people. 
Over the next 5 or 6 years” 


— as new coaches are built — 7 
its conveni- 


BR will extend 
ences to the whole InterCity 
network. 


Chris Davies sitting in the disabled person’s space. Directly behind 


him ts the disabled person’s toilet. 


Our man in the marathon 


Dave Clarke took just 2 hours, 18 
minutes and 10 seconds to com- 
plete all 26 miles and 385 yards 
of this year’s London Marathon 
on 21 April — raising money for 
The Spastics Society as he did so. 

He finished in 37th place out 
of a field of 17,500 starters and 
commented his run had gone 
“Not too badly”! 

He was first home of the 11 
runners from the Verlea Athletic 
Club in St Albans who were 
being sponsored to raise money 


for The Society’s Beech Tree 
School (North). So far the orga- 
nisers know that £1,500 has 
been promised and the final sum 
should be substantially more. ~ 
“The club did quite well and 
everyone who started made it 
home,” Dave Clarke said. This in- 
cluded veteran runners John 
Steed (almost 50) who took 2 
hours, 44 minutes and George 


Meech (60 this year) who com-— 


pleted the course in 3 hours, 20 
minutes. 


THE SHOWER TROLLEY 


DESIGNED FOR THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF THE DISABLED 


* The Arjo shower trolley permits horizontal 
showering of disabled adults and children 


* Quick and convenient showering system for 
incontinent patients 


* Variable in height — can also be used as a 


changing table 
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HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT LTD 
SPD BUILDING, ACRE ROAD 
READING RG2 0SU 
TEL: (0734) 866789 


